The Awakening of Your Plant 


comes when you first realize the great importance of using SYNDOLAG— the highly 
refractery furnace lining that bonds readily, stands up well and stays there. SYNDOLAG 


will greatly increase the number of heats that you can get without repairs. 
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Gas Pumps, Exhausters and Boosters 


Throughout the By-Product Coke Fields of this country, 
“Connersville” and “superior service’ are synonymous—when- 
ever Gas Pumps, Exhausters and Boosters are being considered. 


Connersville products are installed in every plant where efficiency, 
economy and durability are recognized as prime features in Gas 
Pump or Exhauster service, 


Connersville Gas Pumps, Exhausters and Boosters range in 
capacity from 25 to 40,000 cu. ft. per minute, with a pressure 
range of from % to 10 pounds. 


They can be used for handling gas, air, steam, etc. 
Write for catalog 


THE CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CO. 


CHICAGO CONNERSVILLE, IND. NEW YORK 
929 Monadnock Bldg. 114 Liberty Street 
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Say you saw it in THe Iron Trape Review 
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Knormous War Tonnage in Market 


Government Proceeds to Distribute 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 Tons of Shell Steel and Huge 
Requirements for Marine Construction—Incomplete Price Fixing Program 
Leaves Industry Unsettled—Sales Show Increasing Tendency 


LEARING up of the confused market situation 
9 in iron and steel still is far from completion. 

The addition material 
to the fixed list provides a base for all rolled products 
but leaves in doubt the exact prices in many finished 
lines. The latest official manifestly 
represents a compromise between conflicting views 
Both 


week’s of semifinished 


pronouncement 


of the producers and the federal authorities. 
makers and buyers, consequently, are not disposed 
to resume their normal he market 
until positive government approval has been affixed 


functions in t 
to any schedule in which they are directly interested. 
After the food bill fiasco, which broke up the close 
participation of business men in war preparations it 
is interesting that iron and steel makers again are 
rendering the government the benefit of their advice 
This by 


original 


accomplished 
reverting the of 
through the general committee of the American Iron 
This committee is acting purely 


and experience. is being 


to method co-operation 
and Steel institute. 
as a representative of the industry which the gov- 
ernment is calling into consultation and not as an 
auxiliary of the national war machine. 

Now that shell bar prices have been 
determined, the government is pro- 
ceeding to make a tremendous distri- 
bution of its requirements in this line. 
It that such 
matters upon which action now is being taken will 
call for from 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 tons of 
The largest of these involves 6-inch shells, for which 
from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 tons alone will be needed. 
For the navy, 1,000,000 tons, consisting chiefly of 
plates and shell steel, are in sight. The open require- 
ments of the Emergency Fleet corporation are placed at 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 tons, of which 70 per cent 
will be plates and 30 per cent shapes. Two of the 
shipyards which recently received government mer- 
chant ship contracts are in the market for 150,000 
tons of fabricated material. A new sale 25,000 
tons of ship steel has been made to England. 


Steel Tonnage 
is Enormous 
estimated reliably 


is 


steel. 


of 





wee a 
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The position of the private buyer in 
to 
business 


continues 
War 


in constantly growing 


obtaining steel grow 


Private Buyer ' 
. steadily worse. com- 
Faces Problem 


forward 


ing 


is interfering more and 


volume 
more with shipments to the normal trade against ton- 


nage which long has rested on mill books. One of 


the large independent producers has been offering 
certain sizes of steel bars at 2.90c, Pittsburgh, to 
regular customers. Reinforcing bars rolled from shell 


An 
eastern shape mill has been taking business at the 3c, 
Pittsburgh, price. Such 
Certain plates mill still are booking orders 


discards have been selling at the same figure. 
instances, however, are ex- 
ceptional. 
at from 7c to 8c. The suffocation of steel construction 
work again is brought out by the 29 per cent of fabri- 
cating shop capacity booked in September. 


Selling of pig iron at the new prices 


has gone far ahead of steel, even 

Iron Sales Are _— 
H though the government yet is to 
cavy announce the awaited schedule of 
grade differentials. Some estimates 


in well-informed quarters place the volume of such 


sales as a matter of several hundred thousand tons. 
This indicates that business placed has been consid- 
erably larger than surface signs disclose. It is under- 
stood that the heaviest turnover has been in Pittsburgh 
and eastern districts. It is known that some furnaces 
are willing to the government 


through to July 1, 1918, and there have been various 


now accept prices 
sales for the first quarter and beyond. 
Some coke is being marketed on a 
$6, Connellsville, basis, but under con- 


Coke Shortage 


ditions of a rather special character. 
More Serious 


Certain furnaces which prior to the 
government action were getting their 
coke from regular sources of a supply on a day-to-day 
basis, continue to do so, and $6, ovens, now is the 
There is 
however, 


settling price under these arrangements. 
virtually no the market, 
Labor conditions prevent full production, 


selling in open 
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Government Prices and the Mai 
HE second installment of steel 
which an agreement has been reached by the 
war industries board and the producers as 

announced by the President applies entirely to semi- 

finished forms. These prices represent a logical and 
necessary extension of the original agreement which 
covered only the three finished lines of plates, struc- 
tural shapes and steel bars. They have been settled 
upon with the controlling idea of permitting all pro 
rolling of 


Pa] 


ducers to realize some profit from the 


plate at 3.25c per pound, structural shapes at 3c per 
pound, and steel bars at 2.90c per.pound whether or 
not they are producers of their own steel. 

The agreed price of $47.50 per gross ton for 
billets compares 
fixed figures of $58 per net ton for steel 


Allowing 


+ x 4inch and larger blooms and 
with the 
bars and of $60 per net ton for shapes. 
10 per cent loss in conversion, a gross ton of semi- 


finished steel may be considered for practical pur- 


poses to be equivalent to a net ton of finished prod 


‘ 


uct. 
Consequently the margin over the billet prices allowed 
by the government is $10.50 per ton in the case of 
steel bars and $12.50 in the case of shapes. This is 
a very liberal allowance judged by the comparison 
of market prices in finished and semifinished prod- 
ucts over a period of years. In the 10 years from 
1906 to 1916, the average market spread between 
was $2.78 per ton. Between 


billets and steel bars 


billets and structural shapes in the same period it was 


$4.39 per ton. In 1916 the spread between billets 
and bars was extended to $5.64 per ton, while between 
1917 to date a 
Instead 


of the semifinished product being lower in price than 


billets and shapes it was $7.32. In 


phenomenal switch of the market is shown. 


the finished, the opposite has been true. The aver 
1907 was $78.61, 


Pittsburgh, per gross ton against $69.55, Pittsburgh 


~ 


age price of bessemer billets in 
per net ton for steel bars and $77.08 for structura 
shapes. There is no exact comparison to be had 
between slab and plate prices during the past 10 
years. However, the average price of plates in 1916 
was approximately $63.50 per net ton and the average 
price of 4 x 4-inch billets in that period was $43.68 
slabs is $50 


4-inch billets. 


rovernment’s pric 


The agreed price of 


$12.50 


per gross ton. 


per gross ton or over 4 x 


Following the analogy of the 
plan of putting slabs at $2.50 per ton above billets 
this would leave a margin of $17.38 per ton for 
plates over slabs in 1916. In the government’s prices 


the margin between 3.25c per pound, or $65 a 


804 
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; = ; ‘ 
ton for plates and $50 slabs is $15 per ton. 
] , f rot 1 +] 
For the conversion of pig iron to steel the gov 
17 ~ - . , - 4 
ernment price allows $10.25 in the case of bessemer 
1,317 ‘ -AT Gf) s+ sro] . ¢ 
billets at $47.50, Pittsburgh, over bessemer pig iro 
} n +7 ~ . -27 95 ) a j 
at ne tentative price Of 0/.2), Pit burgn an 
ae R Z 
$12.75 in the case of slabs Phe iverage margin 
1 4 1 . ° o 1 1 1°91 e 
between bessemer pig iron and bessemer billets for 


the 10 years of 1906 to 1916 was $7.38. The average 
bessemer pig iron and_ bessemer 
ets for 1916 was $19.78, and for 1917 to date 


Reduced to tabular form the comparison of pric 


spreads in the government schedules and the market 
r various periods is as follows: 

Pig Iror Billet Billets 

o | lete ‘ R < Shapes 
, ernment schedu $10.25 $10.50 $12.50 
16 average : 19.78 5.64 +.39 
906.1915 average 7.38 2.78 7.32 
191, average..... 32.98 9.06 1.53 


1 


To sum up these comparisons it is evident that th« 


government practically eliminated from consideration 


the price spreads between pig iron and billets and 


between billets and finished steel in 1917 on the 
, , : : :; 

ypothesis it the latter was an abnormal market 
period, which indeed it was. Taking the basis of 


i ; ; 
however, it is shown that operat s covering ( 
conversion of pig iron to semifinished steel have 
EY eS . ie ta ae a 
been dealt with less liberally than om semifinished 

] 


finished forms. Th 
billets is 


than the relation between these two products in 1916 


steel to government sprea 


between pig iron and $9.53 per ton less 
though it is $2.87 per ton more than the 10 vears 
average difference up to 1916. On the 
rovernment allowance 
is $4.86 per ton more than in 1916 and $7.62 per 
1906-1915 average: while 
1916 and 
Considering 
the relatively smaller margin between billets and bars 


1916 and in 


‘ “17 
between billets and bars the 


ton more than during the 
in shapes it is $5.18 per ton more than in 
$8.11 


more than the 10-year average 


and between billets and shapes both in 


the preceding 10 years, the proportionate favoring 
of finishing operations by the government schedulk 


is all the greater. 


1917 Steel Invot Production 


HE production of steel ingots in 1917 is esti 
\merican Iron and Steel institute 


4? 600.000 


mated by the 
at 42 260,000 tons instead of the 


tons given in these columns last week. This figure 
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compares with an actual production of ingots in 
1916 of 41,401,917 tons, giving an increase for this 
year of 860,000 tons, or about 2 per cent. The insti 
tute sets the 1917 production of steel castings at about 
1,500,000 tons against 1,371,763 tons last year, giving 
a total steel production this year of 43,760,000 tons, 


compared with last year’s total of 42,773,680 tons. 


Federal Ownership Not the Need 
a 


REDICTION made by the conference committee 
P on national preparedness that the exigencies 
of the war may force government ownership 
of American railroads in “the surprisingly near fu- 
ture” expresses a view that is not uncommon. 
Whether or not it may turn out to be true remains 
to be seen. It is most difficult to conceive of the 
consummation of this process of evolution and revo- 
lution in the transportation world. Assuredly it is 
to be earnestly hoped that it will not come to pass 
The unsatisfactory transportation system, both as 
it applies to railroads and ships, is well known. Yet 
it is not clear as to how the situation would be 
improved through government ownership. Rather, 
it might become demoralized if that alternative were 
adopted. The government perhaps could not correct 
existing defects as expeditiously as can the railroads 
with their established organizations. The government 
would have to either take over these organizations, by 
which nothing would be gained, or it would have to 
build up new organizations. In either event it would 
increase immensely its already burdensome activities 
in connection with its. war program. 

The steel industry is now taxed with war orders 
and more are constantly being placed. It would no 
doubt be difficult, if not impossible, for it to make 
early delivery of the supplies necessary for the 
required improvements. That in itself is partly due 
to the faulty transportation system, with a lack of 
fuel being delivered to furnaces and ‘mills, use of 
dilapidated locomotives, shortage of cars, etc. Indeed 
there are well informed men in the trade who say 
these are contributing elements which are going to 
result in an extreme shortage of steel next year, and 
will cause the closing down of many mills and the 
blowing out of many furnaces. Everything possible 
should be done to prevent such a situation from 
developing. It would be a calamity at a time when 
the nation would be least able to face it. 

The railroads should be given any and all aid they 
need, financial and otherwise, to avert this pre- 
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dicament. That, it seems, is where the government 


can do most good. 


RE China’s fabled iron ore reserves a myth? 
A For years we have been hearing about the 
tremendous deposits of the great Asiatic 
republic. Its wooded hills have been reputed to 
contain billions of tons of ore, destined to form the 
foundation of one of the world’s greatest iron and 
steel industries. Much of the active, paternal inter- 
est of Japan in China’s internal affairs has been 
ascribed to the desire of the Mikado’s subjects to 
corner the world’s last great ore reserve, to the 
future military glory of the land of the rising sun 
Are the Japanese chasing a will-o’-the-wisp? I: 
China destined to remain a great importer of iron 
and steel products for generations to come? These 
questions are brought to mind by opinions of men 
familiar with Chinese iron ore deposits voiced at 
the recent St. Louis meeting of the American Insti 
tute of Mining Engineers. 

In a discussion of a paper on the Tayeh ore field 
by Chung Yu Wang, an eminent Chinese metal 
lurgist, T. T. Read, now with the New Jersey Zinc 
Co., formerly resident in China on iron ore investi 
gations, stated that Chinese ore bodies so far dis 
covered have been disappointing both in quality 
and quantity. Nothing like a second Mesabi range 
has been brought to light. One of the most famous 
holdings contains barely enough ore to fulfill an 
existing contract with a Japanese steel producer. 
China may support a considerable iron and steel 
industry, Mr. Read pointed out, but with the re- 
sources in sight it cannot be expected to develop 
anything exceptional or to rival the United States. 

Considering the authority of their source, these 
statements bear unusual weight. There is no doubt 
the future course of history hangs on the amount of 
iron ore available in China. Pharaoh’s slaves would 
have found it easier by far to make bricks without 
straw than modern civilization to wage war without 
steel. Without self-contained, available ore reserves 
no great military power can be built up in the 
Orient, unless it possesses sufficient naval strength 
to keep the seas clear for the continuous importa- 
tion of munitions. Therefore, if the ore deposits 
of China actually are inadequate to support a great 
producing industry, the “yellow peril” fades into 
thin air. 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


Corrected to Wednesday Noon 


SCRAP, WAREHOUSE AND IRON ORE PRICES ON PAGE 856 


PIG IRON 


(Delivery this year.) 


Bessemer valley ........+:+:; $36.30 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ...... 37.25 
eee, BUMNROEE cccccccces 33.95 
OMG, GROUGTR FBcccccccccees 33.00 
NE errr rT 33.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ..... 34.45 
Malleable, Chicago ....... ' 33.50 
*Malleable, Philadelphia 1detkaeeene 
CRORE, BUENO scecccscdse covccsocnces 
Th Sa Mies ass cess - 35.25 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh... 33.95 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland.... 33.95 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton...... 33.00 
en ee. Ce. o.. coecesseenes 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago..... 33.00 
No. 2X foundry, Phila...... 34.00 to 34.25 
No. 2X foundry, N. J. tide. 34.25 to 34.50 
No. 2X foundry, Buffalo.... 33.00 
*No. 2 plain, Philadelphia... 33.50 to 33.75 
*No. 2 plain, N. J. tide..... 33.75 to 34.00 
TOG. B Bes MO. occcccs cocccccccese 
*No. 2 southern, Birmingham ...........-. 
*No. 2 southern, Cincinnati... ..........66. 
*"No. 2 southern, Chicago... ..-..cccesee 
SMe. 2 southerm, Fille. GO)... cccccccccces 
*No. 2 southern, Cleveland... ...........+. 
re oe Me Mh cies s seetereede on 
[ile B GOO, BeeGRccc cs cocccccccose 
See, BD Oe: SONNET, Bee Te cccccvccced's 
ee i ee. . «cess ckenees 
"Virginia, No. 2X, furnace.. 33.50 
*Virginia, No. 2X, Phila.... 36.25 
*Virginia, No. 2X, Jersey City 36.50 
*Virginia, No. 2X, Boston 36.75 
"Gray forge, eastern Pa.... 32.01 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh....... 32.95 
“Gray forge, Birmingham... ............ 
*Silveries, 8 per cent, furnace - hai 
*Silveries, 8 per cent, Chgo. ............ 
*Low phos. standard, Phila.. .......... 
*Low phos. Lebanon furnace ............ 
SE SR, BOER cece cecccccesess 
*Charcoal, Superior, Chicago ............ 
*Charcoal, Superior, Buffalo.. 
*Charcoal, Birmingham ... 
COKE 

(At the ovens.) 
Connellsville furnace ........ $6.00 
"Connellsville foundry, contr.. jweeaeai 
*Connellsville foundry ...... sep aneasad 
*Wise county furnace, contr. ..........-. 
*Wise county foundry, contr. 
*Pocahontas furnace, contr... ....-.-..++6. 
*“New River foundry, contr.. - , 
*New River furnace, contr.. ..........+. 

FERRO ALLOYS 

Ferromanganese, prompt.. $285.0 
Ferromanganese, last quar. 285.0 
Spiegeleisen, 20 per cent fur- 

mace, remainder of year. 69.00to 72.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, 

Pe, Sasdadtcewccesse 170.00 to 180.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, 

Pitts., ist quarter....... 130.00 to 140.00 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 9 per cent. $64.00 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 10 per cent 65.00 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 11 per cent. 67.50 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 12 per cent 70.00 


tessemer ferrosilicon, 13 per cent 75.00 
Ferrosilicon prices at Ashland, Ky., 


Jackson and New Straitsville, O., furnaces. 


SEMI-FINISHED MATERIAL 





BILLETS 
Open hearth, Pittsburgh.. $47.5 
Open hearth, Philadelphia. ............ : 
Open hearth, Youngstown. 47.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ..... $7.50 
Bessemer, Youngstown .. 47.5/ 
Forging, Pittsburgh ...... 125.00 
Forging, Philadelphia .... .......+-++++: 
Forging, Chicago ........ 125.00 
SHEET BARS 
Open hearth, Pittsburgh... $51.00 
Open hearth, Youngstown 51.00 
Open hearth, Cleveland. 52.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ... 51.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown .. 51.00 
WIRE RODS, MUCK BAR, SEKELP 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.. , $57.00 
Muck bar, Pittsburgh....... 85.00 to 90.00 
Grooved skelp, Pitts...... 2.90¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pitts...... ne 3.25¢ 


*Not determined. 


SHAPES, PLATES AND BARS 


Structural shapes, Pitts... 3.00c 
Structural shapes, Phila... 3.185c 
Structural shapes, N. Y... 3.195c¢ 
Structural shapes, Chicago. 3.00c 
Tank plates, Chicago...... 3.25c 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh... 3.25¢ 
Tank plates, Philadelphia. 3.435¢ 
Tank plates, New York... 3.445c 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh 2.90c 
tars, soft steel, Chicago.. 2.90c 
Bars, soft stecl, New York 3.195¢ 
tars, soft steel, Phila..... 3.185« 
Cotton ties, Pitts., Sept... $2.12 
mae Wom, CRICRBO. cc ccccce 4.50c to 5.00c 
Bar iron, Philadelphia..... 4.685c to 5.185« 
tar iron, Cleveland....... 4.50c to 5.00 
Bar iron, New York...... 4.695c to 5.195 
Bar iron, Pittsburgh...... §.25c 


Hard steel bars, Chicago. 4.25c to 4.50¢ 


RAILS, TRACK MATERIAL 


Angle bars, Pittsburgh, base 3.75c to 4.00c 
Angle bars, Chicago, base.. 3.25c to 4.0Uc 


Standard bessemer rails, mill. $38.00 
Stand. open hearth rails, mill 40.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45 lbs., Chic. 70.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45 lbs., Pitts. 75.00 to 85.00 
Relayers, standard, mill...... 38.00 to 40.00 
Relayers, light, Chicago..... 60.00 


; 


Relaying rails, light, St. L.. 65.00 to 68.00 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh.. 6.50c to 7.00c 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago.... 5.00c to 5.25c 


Track bolts, Pittsburgh...... 5.50c to 8.00c 
Track bolts, Chicago........ §.25c to 6.50c 
Tie plates, Chicago......... $70.00 to 75.00 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


(Prices of independent makers.) 
(To jobbers; retailers 5 cents more.) 


Wire nails, Pittsburgh......... $4.00 
Coated nails, Pittsburgh....... 4.00 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh......... 3.95 
Galvanized wire, Pittsburgh... 4.65 
Polished staples, Pittsburgh... 4.15 
Galvanized staples, Pittsburgh. 4.85 
tarb wire, painted, Pittsburgh. 4.15 
Barb wire, galvanized, Pitts... 4.85 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh.......... 4.50 
CHAIN, PILING, STRIP STEE 
Chain, % in. proof coil, Pitts. 9.00c 


Sheet piling, base, Pittsburgh 4.00c to 5.00c 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard coils, 1% 
inches and wider by 0.100 inch and heavier, 
base per 100 pounds, 9.00c to 9.50c. 
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SHEETS 


(In cents per pound.) 
SHEET MILL BLACK. 
No. 28, open hearth, Pitts. 8.00cto 9.00c 


No. 28, bessemer, Pitts... 8.50cto 9.50c 
No. 28, open hearth, Chic. 6.69cto 7.6% 
TIN MILL, BLACK 
No. 28, open hearth, Pitts. 8.50cto 9.50c 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts.... 8.00cto 9.50c 
GALVANIZED 


No. 28, open hearth, Pitts. 9.25c to 11.00c 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts... 9.25c to 11.00 
Ne 28, open hearth, Chi 8.19c to 8.6% 
BLUE ANNEALED 

No. 10, open hearth, Pitts. 8.50cto 9.00c 
bessemer, Pitts... 8.50cto 9.00¢ 
No. 10, open hearth, Chic. 6.19c to 6.69% 
No. 10, open hearth, P! 


TIN PLATE 


(Per 100 lb. box.) 
Tin plate, coke base, nom...$10.00 to 15.0( 


IRON AND STEEL PIPE 


(Prices adopted June 18, 1917.) 


Steel 
Black. Galv. 
Diameter in inches. Per cent off. 
i Miccn cu endeone 42 28% 
Iron 


(Prices adopted June 30, 1917.) 
Black. Galv. 
Diameter in inches. Per cent off. 
oe) Se Serr 33 17 


BOILER TUBES 


(Price adopted April 2, 1917.) 


Steel, 31%4 to 4% inches, 1. c. 1........ 34 
Iron, 3% to 4% inches, 1. c. 1....... 28 


CAST IRON WATER PIPE 


(Class B Pipe.) 
Four-inch, Chicago 
Six-inch and over, ( 
Four-inch, New York... : 
Six-inch and over, New York 
Four-inch, Birmingham — 48.00 
Six-in. and over, Birmingham $3. 
Class A pipe is $1 higher than Class B 


HOOPS, BANDS, SHAFTING 


} 
ni f 0.50 


Hoops, Pittsburgh ......... 6.00c to 6.50c 

Bands, Pittsburgh .......... 6.00c to 6.50c 

Shafting, Pittsburgh, carloads 5 off to list 
RIVETS 

Structural rivets, Pittsburgh. §.25c¢ 

Boiler rivets, Pittsburgh.... 5.35« 

Rivets 7s in. and smaller, Pitts. 40 off 


NUTS AND BOLTS 


(Delivered within 20-cent freight radius.) 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(*% x 6 inches, smaller and shorter.) 


ee ee 40 off 
< ea 35 and 2% off 
Oe een 25 off 


MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4 inches, hot pressed nuts.) 


ee GE . caasnesacackas 40 and 10 off 
De CE Wistnkeedddbettadsbeesvane 40 
er ere 30 
Cold pressed, semi-finished, hexa- 

a Se edavesknesechonscoanvee Ge 
Gimlet and cone point lag screws.... 45 
NUTS 
Hot pressed, square, blank....... 1.70 off 
Hot pressed, square, tapped...... 1.50 off 
Cold pressed, square, blank.... 1.25 off 
Cold pressed, square, tapped..... 1.00 off 
Hot pressed, hexagon, blank..... 1.50 off 
Hot pressed, hexagon, tapped.... 1.30 off 
Cold pressed, hexagon, blank..... 1.25 off 
Cold pressed, hexagon, tapped.... 1.00 off 
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3 Prices Present and Past 


Prices 
Oct. 17, 


1917. 





ae a 


~ 
cl 
, 


pig iron, 


a a 
Ln Dw 
— ae 
4. 


No X ] iry, P 1 t 

Fer ve 1 y 
Be eT Pitt 1 47 
tesseme eC r Pitts! gl ] 
Op rth Pitt l 
Oper " Pittsburgh 47 

ste rs I rg é 
Stee I ( ; 2.91 
Iron bars, Philadelphia... 4.935 
Iron bars, Cleveland, local del’y 4.60 


*Not determined 
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age for October, 1916. Prices are those ruling in the largest percentage of sales at the dates named 


Average prices 
pt., July, Oct., 


1916 


49.50 4.2 ] Sheets, blk., No. 28, I 


(Yesterday, a month ago, three months ago and a year ago.) 
Quotations on leading products October 17, average for September, 1917, average for July, 1917, and aver- 
Average prices 
Sept vy, Oct., 
1917 191 1917 1916 
$4.50 ‘ 
or 4 4é wi R 
+.UU ’ 
3.18 44 j 859 
é ¢ l r 2 
3.2 64 ) 
: 3.4 10.1 9 
ittsburgh 9.00 ; 


49 Sheet blue anld., No 
18 sheet galv., No 28, I 
5 54.2 20.7 Wire nails, Pittsburgh 
9 430.0 162.( { nelisville fur. coke. 
4 ( é e fdy. coke, 
g 1 $5 I t I 
x 1 4 H r 
7 1 iH teel, ( 
7 & ( ] SX ¢ err 
4.11 4 a ‘ ( Pe 
4.9 4 ¢ R ( 1 
4 { { 
I \ Pr S Pace 856) 


Chicago mil 


a a PSE OPT i a 


Prices 
Oct 7 


“4 


No. 10, Pitts 8.50 g 8 4.13 
ittsburgh 10.25 ¢ 10.3 1.4 
ceecesceoes 4.00 4 4.00 2.6 
ads 6.01 ¢ 9.63 38 

contract 12.50* ] 12.38 4.88 

, Pittsburg } ) f 4 17.87 

l, stern Pa 2¢ 1.2 37. 15.50 

. ! ig ¢ ; 16 
ey +] $4 8] 4 

: ‘ iy ? >] | 
Fe 5 41 4 18 
31 36.7 12 
, — 


ig tron Sales Reach Large Tonnage 


Furnaces in Various Districts Now Are Taking on Business Liberally at Agreed Prices, 
in Some Cases Through the First Half of 1918—Establishment of 
Differentials Between Grades Still Pending 


Oct. 16.—Pig iron ton- 
nages are freely in this dis- 
trict at Deliv- 


eries are to be made during the last 


Pittsburgh, 
moving 
government prices. 
and first quarters. While as a general 
thing the individual lots involved are 
sales represented sizable 
tonnages. A _ valley 
closed for 5000 tons of 


small, some 
furnace interest 
prompt basic 
at the government price of $33, fur- 
manufacturer. 


5000 tons of 


valley 
sold 


tentative 


with a 
maker 


nace, 
An eastern 
bessemer at the figure of 
$36.30, furnace. The buyer is under- 
stood to be a large consumer in the 
district and 


Pittsburgh delivery for 


this lot is also to be made during the 
Another valley producer 


2000 tons of No. 2 


last quarter. 
has sold about 
foundry iron at the government figure 
furnace, and about an equal 
lot of No. 


price of $32.50 for first quarter deliv- 


of $33, 


3 foundry at the tentative 


ery. A small tonnage of malleable 
iron has been sold by a valley fur- 
nace at the provisional price of $33.50, 


furnace. Another large producer has 
sold 
for last and first quarter 
involving about 10.000 tons. It is the 
producers to sell 


various grades of foundry iron 


delivery, 
general policy of 
only to their regular customers. While 


ormal inquiries which have developed 


since the government began fixing 


prices on iron have not increased 


much, a general sounding out of the 
market 
are enjoying more 


they did 


is being done quietly. Brokers 


pig iron business 


immediately after the 


than 


price-fixing program was put into 


effect. Some furnace interests are 


not hesitating about paying commis 


although they are lower than 


sions, 


those allowed previous to the fixing 


of prices. It is understood that a 


} 


commission of 1 per cent is being 
granted by some producers. Others 
so far have not adopted the policy 


brokers. 
waiting for 
diffe T 


various grades of iron, 


of paying commissions to 


The trade is 


the government to 


anxiously 
announce 
entials on the 
on which prices have not been fixed. 


It is believed that these differentials 


will be made known within a few days 


Rail Congestion Blocks Shipments 


New York, Oct. 16—The eastern 
pig iron trade continues to focus its 
attention upon the negotiations for 
the establishment of differentials for 


the various grades of pig iron 
ing the fixing of these differentials, 


all business now being transacted in 


this distric i Ives y ron. 
Sales « u y grades in metro- 
politan territory during the past week 
nvolved fully 3000 to Practically 
all « this busines was Ii! s ill lots 


ranging from a carload to 200 tons 
All these ansactions wet! on the 


turnace, for No. 2 plain 


and $33.50, furnace, for No. 2X 
‘umerous inquiries are pet ling, in 
cluding ne for 1000 tons of sundry 


and several of 500 tons each, mostly 


for Ss yea Although there has 
been considerable inquiry for first 
half, none of the furnaces have shown 
a disp sition to take on commit 

ents s position. Consequently 
he inquiry has fallen off. Sales of 
| week include a small lot of bes 
semer for Italy which is to be billed 
at the government price to be fixed 
on this grade. Considerable conges 


tion has developed on eastern rail 
roads lately, due to movements of 
troops and troop supplies. The tie- 
1s so 


on the line of the 
Norfolk & Western that this railroad 


acute 


7 


now is refusing all consignments of 
pig iron except for shipment direct 
to government plants It even has 


refused shipments of pig iron to 
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plants which are making war mate- 
rials. This embargo is causing iron 
to back up at some of the Virginia 
furnaces. Much difficulty also is en- 
countered in shipping pig iron to 
England, due to an embargo of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
railroad. 


Basic is Sold Freely 


Philadelphia, Oct. 15.— Although 
business is being held up in the grades 
of pig iron on which government 
prices have not yet been established, 
there is considerable selling in the 
grades which already have been fixed. 
Sales of basic aggregated 15,000 tons 
during the past week, all at $33, fur- 
nace, and all for shipment this year. 
A portion of this iron was taken by 
an eastern Pennsylvania platemaker. 
Sales of foundry were numerous, but 
as a rule were not large, so that not 
more than 3000 to 4000 tons were in- 
volved. Of the total, about 1000 tons 
is No. 2X for shipment over the first 
hali; this iron was booked by an 
eastern Pennsylvania maker. All of 
these sales were on a uniform basis 
of $33, furnace, for No. 2 plain, $33.50 
for No.2X and $34.50 for No. 1X. The 
week’s business in foundry was par- 
ticipated in by eastern and central 
Pennsylvania and Virginia furnaces. 
\ round tonnage of standard besse- 
mer was sold during the week, the 
price to be determined after the gov- 
ernment regulates this grade. Numer- 
ous inquiries are out for all grades 
Although consumptive requirements of 
pig iron fundamentally are as large as 
ever, the melt has been curtailed to 
some extent of late by the shortage 
of fuel. 

Following sales about 10 days ago 
by a Virginia furnace of some 9000 
tons, representing the unsold portion 
of its 1917 output, another Virginia 
maker pursued a similar course dur- 
ing the past week. This interest came 
into the market and withdrew inside 
of 24 hours, having disposed of all 
its unsold output for this year. Most 
of this iron was sold to consumers 
west of this district. 


Buffalo Makes Some Sales 


Buffalo, Oct. 16—Most of the fur- 
naces of the district report very little 
iron sold during the past week and a 
small tonnage unsold for the balance 
of the year. Furnaces are not out 
after business, but if any customer 
evinces a desire for iron for 1918 de- 
livery, it is being contracted for with 
the proviso that it shall be subject 
to government price revision. The 
idea in this instance is to take care 
of regular customers. One local pro- 
ducer reports several sales of ton- 
nages ranging from 400 to 600 during 
the past week at $33. This grade 
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was No. 2X. A spare tonnage was 
created because of the fact that one 
furnace was taken off ferromanganese 
unexpectedly. This furnace will prob- 
ably make pig iron for the next 60 
days, or until certain ore shipments 
arrive and permit a resumption on 
ferromanganese. Some producers are 
of the idea that there will be an iron 
shortage after the period of price 
adjustment. It is believed that there 
will be a period of first-come-first- 
served, after which the available iron 
is likely to slump. They hazard the 
prediction that the pressure of busi- 
ness may be such as to prevent the 
carrying out of all orders, even from 
the regular trade. 


Chicago Iron Still Inactive 


Chicago, Oct. 16—Some increase of 
inquiry for pig iron is noted in this 
market, malleable and basic being 
most active. Under present conditions 
of local furnaces, it is almost impossi- 
ble to fill these needs but some busi- 
ness of this sort has been placed 
through local representatives of valley 
furnaces and other eastern makers. 
This business has been booked at the 
government price. Two basic inquiries 
involve 10,000 and 3000 tons, re- 
spectively, and the aggregate of mal- 
leable inquiry is between 5000 and 
6000 tons well scattered in small lots. 

The differentials for silicon above 
2.25 are fairly well fixed in the minds 
of producers and consumers but it 
does not follow that the settlement 
of these will help the situation except 
to provide a figure for application to 
occasional tonnages above the No. 2 
foundry grade. For several months 
pig iron makers have been avoiding 
high _silicon and for the most part 
any metal above 2.25 has been acci- 
dental. Buyers probably will find a 
continuation of the present situation 
that furnaces are unwilling to book 
excess silicon. Much off iron is being 
produced on account of poor fuel sup- 
ply. Much of this is taken by melters 
on contracts rather than wait for reg- 
ular analysis. Lake Superior charcoal 
iron makers are quoting a differential 
of $2.50 over No. 2 foundry as a 
working basis, making a quotation of 
$35.50, furnace. Sales at this figure 
are subject to revision when the gov- 
ernment differential is announced. 
Furnaces in this district are sold full 
to the middle of 1918 except for the 
production of a new stack expected 
to go in blast in February. Even 
this addition to production will not 
offer much tonnage as there is a 
probability of one or more active 
stacks being forced to blow out for 
relining before the middle of 1918. 
Furthermore, it is probable the gov- 
ernment will place some tonnage with 
Chicago furnaces which will reduce 
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the available supply for present con- 
tracts. Local furnaces are receiving 
some inquiries for iron for delivery 
during the last half of 1918. Up to 
the present time this has not resulted 
in contracts. Buyers appear to be 
inquiring more to test the market 
than to actually close. 


Some Sizable Sales Made 


Cleveland, Oct. 16.—A sale of 2500 
tons of bessemer for October-Feb- 
ruary delivery to the Cleveland plant 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., at a tentative price of $36.30, 
valley, is one of the largest transac- 
tions in pig iron to be made at the 
agreed prices in this district. The 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. has 
taken 3000 tons of foundry and 1000 
tons of malleable on an inquiry for 
7000 tons. 
producers are finding difficulty in tak- 
Various 


Inquiries are heavy and 


ing care of old customers. 
smaller sales also are being closed 
on $33 base. In some cases the trans- 
actions are being closed without formal 
contracts and by the exchange of cor- 
respondence. Invoices are being 
rendered in blank. 
are being made for delivery through 
the first half, at the fixed price which 
is not subject to revision. Liberal 
sales at the new price are being 
closed, it is understood, from  fur- 


Heavy sales also 


naces outside this district controlled 
by local interests. Inquiry remains 
more active and a considerable part 
of this is for next year. A 5000 to 
10,000-ton inquiry for basic for a 
southern Ohio melter remains open. 
In response to the question raised by 
holders of high-priced old contracts 
as to how they are going to come 
out under present. conditions, sellers 
have been pointing out that the prior 
position of these consumers on the 
books will insure them ‘that their 
needs will be taken care of, whereas 
this is not certain with present pur- 


chasers. Furthermore, emphasis is 


laid on the probability of an iron 
shortage. There is no disposition of 
producers to revise high-priced con- 
tracts. Except in one instance, where 
deliveries were in arrears, there have 
been no _ cancellations by buyers. 
Operations of some of the local foun- 
dries are beginning to be threatened 


by coke shortage. 
$33 Alabama Sales Reported 


Cincinnati, Oct. 15—Rumors have 
been circulated that some of the 
southern furnaces quietly have agreed 
to take on a little business at $33, 
Birmingham, for this year’s ship- 
ment. A few sales have been made 
around this figure but the iron was 
too high in sulphur for ordinary foun- 
dry use. The trade is confusing the 
agreement between Virginia producers 
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as extending to the Alabama and 
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Tennessee furnaces, and this doubt- 
i€ss 18 tne ise for ne many reports 
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Viroi ro? . 14 4 feoealy 
Virg a 17Onm Was SOid quite treeiy 
at $33 at furnace for No. 2 foundry 
while it 1 / h anni tm that 
\ isted, but the supply in that 
district for this year’s shipment now 
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Some Selling at St. Louis 


St. Louis, Oct. 13 Che market for 


pig iron here continues uncertain and 


unsatisfactory Numerous inquiries 
ire in the n cet some of them 1 
gent and in the aggregate heavy, but 
very little metal is being offered 


ward the end of the week there we 


_ rs — . , 

signs of ioosening, several dealers re 
| 

port li ( erings oO! S¢ eral t S ‘ 

tor Lea ing dealers s that until 


is not likely to be il change in t 
ituatio Southern producers ar t 
of the irket it the moment | 
cannot be ind ed to quote Blast 
naces 1 this st t are sold up ell 
int 1918, and I booking no ev 
business One sale of 3000 tons t 
plant on the east side was reported « 
Friday, the price being on the go 
ernment basis Aside from this, onl 
a few odd lots of under 1000 tons 
were disposed of. General consump 
tion continues it record levels, and 
deliveries on contracts are report 


southern pig iron market and manu 
facturers are yet waiting for further 
light on the price s fixed by the g 

ernment. Production in the meantime 
is off a little. The Alabama Co., the 
Shelby Iron Co. and the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. each |! 

a furnace out for repairs. ~ 
mingham Trussville Iron Co. soon 
will apply the torch to its furnace a 
few miles from Birmingham The 
Sheffield Coal & Iron Co. still is 
working on its two furnaces. It will 
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iron production in this district will be 


around the high mark that was reached 
some time bacl There mu dis 
cussion as to the government pric 
and its relation to this and oth 
districts \ pric f $33, Pittsbu 

is taken to mean to apply to No. 2X 
Ul the t lent i $33.50 Bu : ~ 
ham, f No. 2 f ind ba f 
an sales e bee macd¢ it the nev 


price ver littl s being said about 
it here Uih ls of furnace companies 
assert that all efforts are be g cen 
tered on tne cit 12 rt »} 5 «OF ¢ l 
business Raw erial supplies are 
report 1 not i stead s Tt might 
be desp e ti ( t t labor is been 
aqdval c | ir! c t KS < ro! ire 
pout the same ( ernment cert 

cates Io! I ( I @ rece { in 
Vari S ¢ es a Ss ents made 
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UOKeE LINE€CadS row JeCrious 
Lack of Labor Still Prevents Maximum Production —Various 


Plants Face Shutdown—Little Selling at $6 Price 


Pittsburg Uct 16 ( <<: operat 
ors, except in rare instances, cont 
in their refusal to accept new busines 
at the government hgure or 90, ovens 
ihe isse! t t I i operations art 


necessary 
has ] _— ‘ 11 | | 
Despite this claim, it is recalle tnat 


ait! ugh Tt ey were neavily committed 


from a shortage of coal 


was prompted chiefly by reason of the 


( gest n g1 i! it « ea ship 
. 

ments to the lake ind affect gw tie 
P ' , 

ennsyi I i I qd Da Cl i in 
if ( nw 1 ] ; ] " 
its onw i hie ruel { nis 
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+9 
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, ‘ | | 
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S to wheth¢ t ( sions 
will be ove the $6 price, o1 
whether it { l m that 
I 
gure b the c¢ pe { | 1 
tion in t ( le ‘ t { 
the week « Oct. 61 ] 135.500 
tons, as < re th 132,732 tons 
lor the pre ( : gy to 


Few Foundry Sales at $6 


Cincinnati, Oct. 15 It is almost 
possibie to get quotations on any 
quantity of « er furnace or foundry 
coke a y ship t A few 
cars ar eing é u J jundry 

~ ~ ( ville 

} 
at $ 5 ~ the buy- 
ers < S are 
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S at la con- 
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St. Louis, Oct. 1 Dealers rep 
they ire turning n rdet for 
heavy tor ges being ible to get 
the ovens to quote prices Everybody 
is awaiting definite information from 


Washington, and until it is known what 


prices are to be for the various grades, 
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and what dealers will be allowed to 
charge, business doubtless will con- 
tinue at a standstill. 

Many brokers here are willing to 
act as agents for the government, and 
to supply manufacturers working on 
war contracts without profit, but they 
are anxious to know whether or not 
they will be able to charge a commis- 
sion over the $6 price for the general 
run of business. They are not clear 
as to whether they may ask any com- 
mission over $6, and say they are un- 
able to buy under that price. 


Big Car Orders 


For Russia and United States Expected 
To Be Closed This Week 


New York, Oct. 16.—Awards of 
30,000 cars and a large number of 
locomotives for Russia are expected 
to be made in Washington this week 
on bids which went in last Thursday. 
In addition to government orders re- 
ported last week, the Magor Car Co. 
has taken 450 gondolas for the United 
States military railways in France. 

Sales of small lots of open-hearth 
rails in all cases, involving less than 
100 tons each, have been made in this 
district during the past week at prices 
varying between $80 and $90, mill. 


Big Car Allotment to be Made 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 16—Orders for 
10,000 additional freight cars of va- 
rious types, including tank, flat and 


side cars, to be used in France, are 
expected to be distributed this week. 
This order will be in addition to that 
for 4800 narrow gage cars distributed 
last week. Expeditious delivery of 
these cars will not be asked and this 
will be governed largely by available 
shipping facilities. 


Move to Larger Quarters 


The Aborn Steel Co. Inc., New 
York City, formerly located at 105 
Leroy street, has moved to its new 
warehouse and office building, just 
completed, at 22 Clarke street. The 


business of this company has grown 
so rapidly during the past few years 


that larger facilities became neces- 
sary. The company carries stocks 
of high-speed steel, carbon tool steel, 
music wire, drill rods, alloy steels, 


cold drawn and rolled steel, shafting, 
etc. The officers of the company are: 
President and treasurer, J. T. Slingsby; 
vice president, H. Ross Stingsby; 
secretary, J. Giegerich; assistant secre- 
tary, R. W. Pilger. Branch offices are 
located at Rochester, New York and 
Philadelphia, the former in charge of 
R. J. Miller, and the latter of W. P. 
Cubler. 
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Shell Steel Needs Huge 


Government Now Distributing Orders for Munitions Calling for 
2.500.000 to 3,000,000 Tons of Large Rounds 


New York, Oct. 17.—Tremendous 
quantities of shell steel, aggregating 
approximately 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 


tons, are being placed or are about 
to be distributed by the government. 
This distribution is in line with the 
huge requirements for large shells 
referred to by THe Iron Trape Review 
in its last week’s issue. The prin- 
cipal item upon which government ac- 
tion is expected within a few days 
covers 6-inch shells. For this pur- 
pose from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 tons 
of rough forgings made from 5 x 5%- 
inch billets will be required. It is 


expected the companies which will 
participate in this large order for 
munitions will include the American 


Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co., the E. W. 
Bliss & Co., the American Rolling 
Mill Co., the Portsmouth Steel Co., 
and the Pressed Steel Car Co., Pitts- 
In addition to the rough shell 
forgings required about 350,000 tons 
of steel will be used for the com- 
ponent parts of these shells and will 
be placed later. Another large order 
about to: be distributed calls for 32,- 
000,000 rounds of 3-inch shells. This 
will require about 350,000 to 400,000 
tons of 3%-inch rounds. A _ western 
steel manufacturer has just taken an 
the government calling 
of 8-inch shell steel. 
These bprs will be rolled from 
6 11/16 round edge billets and will 
be forwarded to a Cleveland company 
which will turn out the finished prod- 
uct. This order calls for about 80,000 


shells. 


burgh. 


order from 
for 7200 tons 


Billets and Sheet Bars Inactive 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 16—No sales of 
billets and sheet bars at the govern- 
ment prices of $47.50 on 4 x 4 billets 
and $51 on sheet bars, Pittsburgh and 
Youngstown, have been made in this 
district. Producers are not seeking 
business on this basis and it appears 
unlikely that they will do so during 
the remainder of the year. The re- 
duced levels have increased inquiries 
somewhat, but makers are engaged in 
filling old contracts and are not show- 


ing interest in new business. The 
prices fixed by the government on 
both products are somewhat lower 
than it had been expected but the 
trade has accepted them in a good 
spirit. Reduction to $57, Pittsburgh, 


on wire rods made by the government 


was greater than looked for. The 


car- 
$95 


open market quotations on high 
bon rods ranged from $90 to 
and on soft basic from $80 to $85, and 
sales at these being 
made up to the time that the govern- 
ment fixed its level. No contracts 
at the government price 
reported, although inquiries are fairly 
numerous. 


figures were 


have been 


More Inquiry, No Sales 


Cleveland, Oct. 16—No sales of 
billets or sheet bars at the new fixed 
prices have been reported in this dis- 
trict. Some of the makers state they 
have so much government steel to 
supply by Jan. 1 that they have nothing 
to offer. Considerable new inquiry 
has been brought out by the announce- 
ment of the Several 
thousand tons of this 
years and in delivery 
up to March, have been asked for. A 
lot of 1500 tons of forging billets for 
Ohio consumer again has 
demand is being 


agreed prices. 


sheet bars for 


one case for 


a northern 
appeared. Urgent 
made upon the mills for forging steel 
and other material by plants which are 
building the liberty aircraft motor 
and every effort is being made to ex- 
pedite these shipments. On small lots 
of forging billets from stock, around 


5c per pound still was quoted this 
week. 
Strip Steel is Quiet 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 16—Makers of 


cold rolled strip steel report that no 
new business of importance for do- 
mestic use is being taken. Govern- 
ment contracts are large and call for 
heavy mill operations. Inquiries are 
being received steadily, but manu- 
facturers are unable to meet require- 
ments where early delivery is asked. 
It is assumed that the government 
will announce a price soon on cold 
rolled strip steel. 


Takes Big Motor Order 


The aircraft production board has 
awarded to the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., a 
contract for 3500 airplane motors. 
A new plant is to be built at Swiss- 
dale, Pa., to have a capacity of about 
600 motors a month. Details of the 
type of motor to be built are being 
withheld, but it is understood that 
the contract does not call for motors 
of the Liberty motor type. 
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Some Otters of 2.90c Bars 


Some Mills Take Contracts for Certain Sizes—Reinforcing Bars 
From Shell Stock Also Being Entered 


Chicago, Oct. 16—Although gen- 
erally the steel bar market is inactive 


ments is better known, an _ eastern 
independent has begun to take con- 


f } 


r tor 


racts for certain sizes of bars for 
delivery this year at 2.90c, Pittsburgh, 
or 3 105c, Cl icago These orders are 
accepted only from regular customers 
and for sizes which can be ed into 
the rolling schedule without incon- 
venience This business does not 
extend into next year. Considerably 
more inquiry is being received fi 
bar iron, but uch of this is ot 
a tentative characte and buying 1s 
not following the inquiry. Makers are 
not yet quoting rst ha deliv 
ery, expecting that the government 
fixed price W ll be a need berIo 
the end of the yea la steel bars 
rerolled fron iis continue to be 
quotea a $25 to 4.50 ( hi igo, with 
only small tonnages being sold. Ag: 
cultural implement ikers have been 
inquiring recently or supplies of 
bar iron and hard steel bars for first 
half of next yea t desire to have 
their contracts made su ct to the 
agreed price which the government 
is expected to set s] ortly No con 
tracts on this basis are known to 
have been made. 


Wants Bars for Airplanes 


New York, Oct. 16.—-The J. G. White 
Engineering Corp. during the past 
week has put out several inquiries for 
bar stock for the aircraft division of 
the government. The material wanted 
involves mainly small sizes and it 


About 
altoge ther. 


includes up to 14-inch rounds. 
1000 tons are call 
The only bars which 


lor 


l 
have been offered 


at the new 2.90c, Pittsburgh, price in 
this district are hard bars made from 
rerolling rails or from shell discards. 


Several moderate-sized 


this stock have been sold during the 
past week. 
Tire Steel is Placed 

Cleveland, Oct. 16.—Further lots of 
tire steel for army wagens are coming 
up. One of these amounting to 600 
tons has been closed, and another of 
about 750 tons still is in the market. 
Builders of pleasure automobiles con- 
tinue to cut down their specifications 
for steel With one or two excep 
tions, the falling off in demand is 


forcing them to reduce their opera- 


tions. Some builders in this district, 
however who _ are manufacturing 
cks partially for war use, are doing 
uirly well War business continues 
grow Some plants which are tak 

g orders of this kind are applying 


previously 


| specifi with the mills for their 
egular nonwa needs This sub 
stituti s facilitating delivery Obhi 
ga s of the ills are so heavy that 


are turning down tonnages from 


msumers it 


nonmilitary pur- 


oses, espec ally where the latter still 
ive considerable undelivered steel 
¢ ooks The 300 to 400 tons 
vets the standardized naval 
lers recently awarded are being 
distributed Rivets show an easier 
t in sympathy with the lower bar 
ices Reinforcing bars are. softe 
with 3.75c to 4c, mill, quoted and 
w € repor ed 
Sells Reinforcing at 2.90c 
Philadelphia, Oct. 15 Che first sale 
of steel bars at the new 2.90c, Pitts 


burgh, base, other than to the govern 
made during the past week 
This 


comprised a tonnage of concrete rein 


ment, was 


by an eastern Pennsylvania mill 


forcing bars, rolled from shell discard 


steel. Otherwise the steel bar market 


was uneventful. Iron bars are in good 


demand Among current inquiries is 


one from the Merchant Shipbuilding 
Corp. for several carloads of bar mill 
specifications Iron bars may be 


quoted at 4.50c to 4.75c, Pittsburgh 


No New Business in Bars 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 16.—Makers of soft 
steel bars are not accepting new busi- 
ness at the government figure of 2.90c, 


Pittsburgh. Domestic consumers real- 


position of manufacturers 
booked on 
inquiries as freely as 
the 


zing the 


who are well contracts are 
not putting out 


did 


ernment 


they immediately after gov- 


prices were established. 


Shafting Specifications Heavy 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 16.—Specifications 
rainst contracts for shafting are 
eavy but not much new business 
iside from that placed by the gov 


ernment is being taken Discounts 


unchanged. 


emain 
Selling Nuts and Bolts 


Oct. 16.—Makers of nuts, 
continue to 
for 

the 


Pittsburgh, 
Its and rivets 
bh] 


accept 


considerable new business domes- 


tic consumption. Many of buy- 


811 


, 
aking tonnages are engaged in 


ers ft 

government work and orders placed 
y the Ss we as contracts directly 
placed by the government, dominate 
the market The slight adjustment 

, , 

ecentiy made n prices on nuts and 
olts has had no effe on th mar 
ket 


pe wT? _. 
Pipe Price Cut 

By Eastern Makers $9 Per Ton Fol- 
lowing Action in West 


New York, Oct 16.—} ollowing 


the recent establishment of coke and 
pig iron prices at the new government 
levels, cast iron pipe makers gen 
erally have adopted a lower level on 
their product As a result, prices 
n pipe which were reduced in the 
west week before last have been 


wered here during the past week by 
mn? " teal ri ner . ' 
approximately 9$¥ per ton 


The new 


is $26.50, New York, on 6-inch, 


evel 

class B, and $59.50, New York, on 

4-inch, class B. Although it is re 
ported that the navy department is 
iking bids on 150,000 feet of cast 


feet for 


ron pipe for Norfolk, 1600 


and 18,160 feet fo! 


various other navy yards, this 


ess has not yet been brought to 
the attention of the leading eastern 


Mills are Kept Busy 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 16.—Pipe mills in 
this district are operating heavily on 
contracts and are not in a position 
to accept new tonnages for prompt 
delivery. Because of this condition, 


the gov- 
will have no immediate effect 


to be announced by 


prices 


ernment 


on the trade so far as domestic busi- 
ness is concerned. Manufacturers are 
anxious, however, that prices. be 


that the 
brought to an end. 
of 2.90c 


fixed SO existing uncertainty 


will be The prices 


and 3.25c, Pittsburgh, fixed 


by the government for groove skelp 
and sheared skelp, respectively, line 
up with the levels that have been 
named for soft steel bars and plates, 


Southern Shops Don’t Need Orders 


sirmingham, Ala., Oct. 16.—While 
cast iron pipe prices have been re 
duced $15 per ton, to $45 per ton 
for 6-inch, there is no lowering of 
operations at the various plants in this 
district Nor has any demand been 
stimulated. The reduction is in line 


with that in pig iron, steel and kindred 


products The National Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., producing 250 tons per day, 
has orders in hand to warrant full 
operations for several months The 
\merican Cast Iron Pipe Co. also is 
well supplied with bookings The 


United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foun 
dry Co 
of 3500 tons of 6-inch pipe to France, 


has just completed shipment 





i 
i 
: 
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Plate Prices Still Vary 


Smaller Mills Continue to Sell at 7.50c to 8e—Government 
Wants 50,000 Tons for More Cars 


Philadelphia, Oct. 15.—That all plate 
makers are not observing the 3.25c, 
Pittsburgh, price appears to be borne 
out by reports that some of the 
smaller eastern Pennsylvania mills 
still are offering at 7c to 8c. In fact, 
a buyer reports that during the past 
week he has purchased a small ton- 
nage from one of these interests at 8c. 
The larger makers strictly are observ- 
ing the arrangement with the gov- 
ernment, so far as observing 3.25c as 
the maximum, but they are not tak- 
ing on any new business. Numerous 
inquiries have come out from consum- 
ers during the week, but practically 
all of them remain unclosed. The 
mills already have on their books 
enough government work to keep 
them busy several months, so that 
other requirements are delayed indefi- 
nitely. 


Still Quote Plates High 


Cleveland, Oct. 16—Some of the 
plate mills continue to name prac- 
tically the same prices that were 
quoted before the government sched- 
ule in this product appeared. Some of 
these makers are quoting 7.50c to 8c, 
mill, and are promising compara- 
tively early shipment. There is an 
unconfirmed report that the govern- 
ment will not be so insistent that 
certain makers who buy their steel 
observe the 3.25c price until they 
have worked off some of their high- 
cost semifinished material. Stock 
plates are being quoted at 10c, mill, 
by some makers. 


Selling Absent at Chicago 


Chicago, Oct. 16—In spite of a 
government price for steel plates be- 
ing set at 3.25c, Chicago, offers have 
been made recently by plate con- 
sumers of 8c to 10c, Chicago, for 
immediate delivery material. So far 
as known no business has been taken 
by the mills as the result of these 
offers. These conditions indicate the 
strong need of further immediate 
tonnages of plates on the part of 
consumers and the inability of the 
mills to furnish material other than 
to the government and to holders of 
former contracts. 


Government Wants Much Tonnage 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 16—Huge ton- 
nages of plates are being asked for 
by the government in the quickest 
time possible, particularly by the navy 
department and the Emergency Fleet 


corporation. Large tonnages are also 
involved in car orders that have been 
placed by the war department. For 
10,000 more cars of the various types, 
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including tank, flat and side cars, for 
use in France,*which are to be dis- 
tributed this week, approximately 50,- 
000 tons of plates will be needed. In- 
quiries for plates continue to be made 
by domestic consumers, but produc- 
ers are not taking new business at the 
agreed figure of 3.25c, inasmuch as 
the are heavily committed on con- 
tracts, most of them placed by the 
government. 


Sheet Prices Still Open 


Reported Original Recommendations of Makers Were Unsatisfactory 
Because Based on $60 Sheet Bars—Big Tonnage Placed 


Youngstown, O., Oct. 17.—Sheet 
prices formulated the second time by 
the sheet committee were recently 
presented to the government for ap- 
proval. It is stated from good author- 
ity that the government is as yet not 
satisfied with the prices presented and 
that the sheet committee again has 
been called into conference at Wash- 
ington. When the first prices were 
submitted to the government they 
were based on $60 sheet bars and a 
figure of 6c was placed on No. 28 
black sheets. Since the sheet bar 
price was set at $51 it is now expected 
that’ black sheets will be placed be- 
tween 5.10c and 5.35c. If the price 
is set at 5c the scale of wages will 
be threatened according to the agree- 
ment existing among the valley sheet- 
makers. Blue annealed sheets, No. 10 
gage, and black, No. 28 gage, can be 
bought in this territory around 7c. 
Galvanized No. 28 gage also is availa- 
ble at 8.50c to 8.75c. Producers state 
that while not filled entirely for the 
fourth quarter, they are well satisfied 
with business already on their books. 
The mills still are working on govern- 
ment orders allotted some time ago. 
These include larger tonnages for 
heavy galvanized sheets for the outer 
construction of submarine hulls. In- 
quiries from the domestic trade are 
many but buyers continue to hold off 
in view of future prices. Light ton- 
nages are being closed at the quoted 
prices with the understanding that 
these sales are bona fide. Sales man- 
agers are in a dilemma as to how to 
handle the new business expected fol- 
lowing the fixing of sheet prices. 


Expect New Price Soon 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 16—Wéith the gov- 
ernment having named a price on 
sheet bars, it is expected that a level 
for sheets will be announced by it 
soon. The figure of $51, Pittsburgh 
and Youngstown, fixed for sheet bars 
has naturally led to considerable con- 
jecture as to what the levels on sheets 
may be. It is presumed that a figure 


will be named on No. 28 gage black 
sheets and differentials on the other 
grades based upon it. New business 
taken by sheet manufacturers contin- 
ues to be extremely limited and the 
small tonnages that are being accept- 
ed as a general thing are taken from 
stocks. Producers are operating 
heavily on contracts, with those placed 
by the government dominating the 
situation. Requirements placed for 
war needs indicate that the domestic 
trade will be unable to obtain all of 
its requirements. 


Big Tonnage is Placed 

Philadelphia, Oct. 15.—Orders for 
sheets totaling between 9000 and 
11,000 tons are understood to have 
been distributed y one of the de- 
partments of the government during 
the past week. Practically all the 
makers received their share. This 
constituted about all the business 
placed this week as far as this dis- 
trict is concerned. Small tonnages 
of sheets have been offered here by 
western makers during the past week 
at 6c for No. 28 gage black, 6.25c 


1 


for No. 10 gage blue annealed and 


8c for No. 28 gage galvanized. 
Prices Are Sliding 


Chicago, Oct. 16—Prices on steel 
sheets are distinctly lower, follow- 
ing the fixing of an agreed price on 
sheet bars. It is expected that the 
definite figure will be announced by 
the government shortly on all grades 
of sheets and this is likely to be lower 
than the present figure. Speaking 
roughly, it may be said that No. 10 
gage blue annealed 
now from 6c upward, No. 28 gage 


black at 6.50c upward, and No. 28 


may be obtained 


gage galvanized at 8c upward. The 
market is irregular and quotations 
represent a fairly wide spread. Con- 
sumers are keeping out of the mar- 
ket except where immediate necessity 
is strong and probably will not buy 


freely until the government has an- 
nounced a fixed price. 
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ettings Still Slumping «: ci 


September Record Shows Only 29 Per Cent of Capacity Closed 


—Tremendous Fabricated Tonnage Wanted for Ships 
. — : , .- SS on ae Milend h 
New York, Oct. 15.—Only 29 per in such haste to close. Offers mad Jao s r WArKeT 


cent of the entire capacity of the during the week were princip ol : Pen tig ; ; 
ce ia eg — tel , Still Shown in Ferroalloys as Price- 
heridca . ' “tere } 1 + he cre 1 ~T tions thougcl eornic “| 

Dridge and structural shops of the prtia ‘ ; althougn pant nes : ) 

; “ee ; et , Fixing Remains in Prospect 
country was contracted for during ard shapes also were o ed : 





September. This is the lowest month- latter are sold up much farther ead t. 16.—V ( 
ly booking in recent years, excepting ‘tan the ltormer, e! lisplay as to 
lovember, 191 hich 0 pet , , ' f pi cing on 
November, 1914, which was 20 pei Taking Specials at 3c pric n 
, ’ ‘i : 
-ent This 29 per cent wiz equiva- oe ae . 7 yy is developed 
— hi = oO so Philadelphia, Oct 15 \ leading es 
lent to 52,200 tons and compares , "1 ‘ 1] { t £ era how 
eastern shape mili 1s accepting all : 
with 38 per cent or 68,400 tons in , ! ! ‘ e dow! 
‘ , orders for special sections at the 1 
August Following is a table show- 2 “ore , ; , ; en general 
& oS 3c, Pittsburgh, price, plus the usual 
ng comparisor ( gures ot tne c f . f t I te 
extras ») Tat t made ) i 
‘rida pull rs an Structur: co ‘ xing 
Bridg : , aes sinaaaie tions on. stan sect : e 
Corny inquiries continue i t aye = 
Per API 
é j wing 
yuit \ y ) ‘ t ers > 
Mont! . t . Dut Owing t t ; 
, standard shapes most tiie ' +gule 
Sans , 
Auc Q 68.4 not be closed \ ts Q n cs 
July 41 4 taken a contract for 850 t t : ne 
, 
June 4/2 tural material for an a t ° 3 © Nas 
May 56% 102 , , eiet 
A : the Phila yhia 1 ‘ 101 
April 61 ll 
siness 
March ..... . +» 68 122, Fabricators Unable to Get Tonnages 
February 59 10¢ ; - é yanese, 
P : Pittsburgh, Oct. le Fabr ors.are¢ ' 
- 6 11 ’ i . i Saies Nav 
nal ' , 
er, 191¢ 86 148 } t ALC to gt » ‘ é b at <5) 
er 78 134 government hg ‘ ( . 
CPCCORSF cccccece é ’ oO contracts Iof W | t 
pepte I ’ ~ 
a ? 7 7 ; 
4 7 st 4 11 baa t ‘S ‘ V} - i 
Ws 4 02,4 contracts | moreo t & . Gy 
lune Q l aot St ( isul \ I “ ) + ¢7 1 
May 8 l stances ] ‘ 
, . ef ‘ R ‘ 
Ship Tonnage is Tremendous week 
| (0 é C1 ‘ , 
[Tremendous tonnages of fabricated today pla 1 in a secon S 
, re 100 tons 
stel for merchant ship construction tor more than ever befor It is . 
the government and its allies continue’ stood. however. that some producers . 
1 the market. Two dome stic builders soon may find the is ly 7 , { a i 
are negotiating for 150,000 tons. A tion to supply limited tonnages fot , — = ac WHICH 
ale of 25,000 tons has been made to domestic use at the govert nt ‘ ‘ 


England. Awards on the 69,000 tons . Tew p per « ferro 


of fabricated steel required for the Bridge Work Put Out Avi een 
50 vessels to be built by the Sub- Cleveland, Vet 16 nq i . ror sold ng k at $175 and 
marine Boat Corp. at Bayonne, N. J., ut 5000 ns of | f work hay this Ng s the market 

for the Emergency Fleet corporatior Sppeers so Cove fom yrs Market Continues Easier 

re expected to be 1 ide Vitnin the S dist » > 5 i > ; . , = on at Pm : 
next Iew d Vs Sx CcTalil fabricators 5 > a > l S . . +e : mage 

re understood to have received vet ; Rush s + ee oe 
bal assurances ot the tonnage they with government work re ng out ’ : aaeSs at 


are to furnish. The requirements are f time to time O; of these 


1380 tons of steel for each vessel, of nvolving 1200 t 1s, fal il has . A own a 
which 400 to 500 tons are shapes and ( pr sed in four weeks Not os 2 _— % - us agg 
the remainder plates Inasmuch as f t] shape mills ar ¢ . m sacanat 
the steel for these vessels will be 3c price in tl pen market this —_ S$ quot- 
furnished by the Emergency Fleet ‘istrict. - at Y ; ais Awenty per 
corporation, the fabricators in sub- CONTRACTS AWARDED : ee ataiahd 
mitting quotations have based them , oe ' P/U 
on the new government steel prices, 1 Fats. oe " re ty n W hi Prompt 10 per cent ferro 
plus their fabricating charges. The ( r ( n 1s at $65 and 13 pet 

hich last week ) ent , - ‘ ect the 


eastern shape mill whi 


was reported to be offering tonnag sah . - — government ft innounce prices on 
at the new 3c, Pittsburgh, price, has R 

T ! 
submitted this quotation on a large Ames RB ( ' ' een 


number of inquiries during the past | Tl tor The Coeur d’Alene Hardware & 
week. Only a few sales actually were CONTRACTS PENDING Foundry ( { Wallace, Idaho, has 


closed, however, since now that the iciiltewm te’ alola wir increased its capital from $500,000 to 


price has been fixed buyers are not’ mory, New York, taken Oct $1,000,000 
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To Discuss Scrap Prices 


National Meeting of Dealers Called at Pittsburgh This Week— 


Government Action on Prices Generally Expected 


COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES ON PAGE 856 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 16.—Discussion of 
the fixing of prices by the govern- 
ment on old material will take place 
at a meeting of the American Board 
of Scrap Iron Dealers, to be held at 
the Fort Pitt hotel, Pittsburgh, next 
Saturday afternoon. Dealers from 
all sections of the country will be 
present and in addition to taking up 
the price-fixing question, will discuss 
other matters of vital importance to 
the trade. While at first there was 
considerable doubt that the govern- 
ment would fix a price on scrap, there 
is now a well defined feeling that it 
will do so. The general assumption 
seems to be that a price will be fixed 
for heavy melting steel and _ that 
differentials for other grades will be 
based on ths figure. Heavy melting steel 
is now being offered at from $30 to 
$31 by dealers. Some dealers are 
urging that the price of heavy melting 
be fixed at about $35, but it is thought 
that this is much higher than will be 
allowed by the government, the fig- 
ure generally discussed in this con- 
nection ranging from $25 to $27.50. 
The market is extremely quiet, but 
chiefly due to the price-fixing pro- 
gram of the government, is consid- 
erably easier. 


Waiting for Price Action 


New York, Oct. 16.—As one local 
dealer puts it, the iron and_ steel 
scrap market continues dull pending 
action on the establishment of gov- 
ernment prices. Owing to the exist- 
ing uncertainty as to what this action 
will be and what prices will result, 
there is a disposition to postpone 
buying as much as possible. Business 
during the past week, therefore, has 
been small. Rolling mill and foun- 
dry grades reflect sales of a few 
carloads here and there. In _ steel 
works scrap, however, although there 
has been some inquiry, actual buying 
is lacking. Prices are down $1 on 
heavy melting steel and cast borings 
and turnings. 


Further Readjustment in East 


Philadelphia, Oct. 15.—Restriction 
of demand to small prompt require- 
ments and insistence by consumers on 
lower prices, greatly facilitated during 
the past week the further readjustment 
of the scrap market in this district 
The greatest decline is in rerolling 
rails which after being quoted nomi- 
nally for some time at $41 to $43, now 


are held at $28 to $32. Steel shafting 
and railroad wrought declined $3.50, 
heavy cast and malleable $2, and 
there was a weaker tone throughout 
the list. While heavy melting steel still 
is quoted at $25 to $27, this grade is 
weak and the highest offer now is 
$25. Sales of steel during the week 
totaled only a few carloads For 
wrought scrap there is a good demand 
in small lots. Foundry grades are ex- 
ceedingly dull. 


Guessing At Fixed Price 


Buffalo, Oct. 16—In view of the 
fact that government price action in 
scrap is expected within the next 
week by dealers here, little business 
is being done. The general impres- 
sion is now that heavy melting ste 
will be fixed at $30 instead of $2 
or $28, as some consumers and deal- 
ers thought last week. The price 
of $30 will apply to consuming points, 
it is thought. The fact that consum- 
ers’ stocks have been depleted con- 
siderably in this district should make 
for considerable buying when the 
price is fixed. One large consumer 
in this district is said to have been 
offering $28 within the past few 
days but no sales of any size have 
been made at this figure. There 
are a number of large orders for 
heavy melting steel on the books 
at $35 to $38, extending to the first 
of January. Some of the mills are 
being handicapped by the fact that 
dealers have not filled orders placed 
as far back as last February when 
heavy melting steel was selling around 
$20. The dealers say that the em- 
bargoes and car shortages are prin- 
cipally to blame. An embargo again 
has been placed against Monessen, 
Pa. Practically all shipping points 
require a personal permit. With 
the further handicap of labor short- 
age, shipments are at a minimum. 
Dealers are experiencing great diff- 
culty in securing yard men for $3 
a day. An increased demand for 
turnings and borings for blast fur 
nace use has been connected with 
talk of an ore shortage this winter 


Rejections on the Increase 


Cleveland, Oct. 15.—Still uncertain 
as to what the outcome will be, con 
sumers, producers and dealers alike 
anxiously are awaiting definite news 
from Washington as to government 
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action in scrap. It is reported here 
that the problem is proving to be 
one of the most puzzling the govern- 


ment and the committees have tackled 
| 


-> 


It is said that $30 first was suggested 
to the war industries board and that 
this figure was sent back to the com- 
mittee as being too high. Something 
like $25 or less is expected. Re- 
jections by consumers are on the 
increase in this territory Dealers 
claim that in many cases consumers 
are rejecting carloads of first class 
material bought at the recent high 
prices in order to take advantage of 
the lower figures expected. Most 
sheling, 


prices are nominal. No. 1 bu 
$24 to $25, 


however, has dropped from 
to $22.25; cast borings, which were 
$16.50 to $17, are $16 to $16.50; ma- 
chine shop turnings have been reduced 
50 cents to $15.75 to $16; No. 1 


machine cast is $1 lower, or $22.50 to 


4 
$23.50—all per net ton. Heavy melt- 
ing steel is quoted nominally at 
$76.7> to $27 30) a gross ton 
Chicago Market Quiet 
Chicago, Oct 16—Practically no 


activity is being exhibited in the scrap 
iron and steel market in Chicago 
Consumers are remaining entirely out 
of the market and most transactions 
are between dealers covering on short 
sales Under these circumstances, 
quotations are declining steadily and 
the general average of the list is 
considerably lower than a fortnight 
ago. Expectation that a steelmaker 
will enter the market shortly for 
considerable tonnage seems to have 
stopped the decline on heavy grades 
Placing of a fairly large tonnage of 
these grades probably would have the 
effect of stiffening prices sharply 
Railroad offerings are not being made 
in the usual volume, either from lack 
of labor or of shipping equipment. 
The Northern Pacific has issued a 
list carrying 5300 tons, the Soo Line 
1030 tons, the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois 400 tons, and the Monon 


Route 270 tons 
Market Remains Demoralized 


St. Louis, Oct. 16—The market for 
iron and steel scrap here continues in 
a demoralized state Prices largely 
are nominal. Uncertainty is the dom- 
inant note in the situation, and widely 
divergent views are held by the deal- 
ers and consumers. Principal melters 
incline strongly to the belief that the 
market will work lower, while dealers 
take entirely the opposite position 
Meanwhile there is virtually nothing 
changing hands. Rejections by mills 
are rather heavy. It is a notable fact, 
however, that reserves are being rap- 
idly absorbed, and it is only a matter 
of days before buying must be re- 
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sumed. Relaying rails have held thei: 


own throughout the recent slump. 1 
demand for this material still far ex 
ceeds the supply. Offerings from all 
quarters are light and the carriers are 
apparently making no effort to mov 
and market their scrap The onl 
railroad offerings before the market 
during the week were as fo $ 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St 
Louis, 2150 tons; Pere Marquette, 900 
tons; Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 800 
tons, and the San Antonio & Aransas 
Pass, 450 tons. 


Dealers Are Confused 


Cincinnati, Oct. 15.—The market 
still is declining. The proposed gov 
ernmental regulation of scrap prices 
naturally has placed the dealers in a 
position where they neither know 


what to pay for scrap nor at what 


price to sell it As a consequenc 
transactions are very few Wrought 
scrap seems to be weaker than cast 


Offerings are lig 


the railroads whic! 


of their own scrap that it is possibl 
to use. 


Market in South Unsettled 


Birmingham, Ala. Oct. 16—The 
southern scrap iron and steel market 
still is unsettled and weak. Quoted 
prices are considerably at variance 
There are large stocks of scrap it 
hand and old contracts are being filled 
steadily. Consumption is as heavy as 
it has been but cast iron pipe and 
steel producers say that there must be 
reduced prices in all old material, since 
their own product has been materially 
reduced. Transportation troubles still 


' 
| 


are a factor and some embargoes art 
in effect. The concensus of opinion 
in the market is that scrap buying 
is not likely to be resumed until the 
pig iron and steel markets are s¢ 
tled. The larger consumers of scrap 
show a desire to make prices then 
selves, and as far as can be learne: 


are getting all the old material the 


need 
~T af 5 ' £ 
Stal ecw 

With President lames \ Farrell 
of the United states Steel {( orp., 
pressing the button, the electricall 
driven 110-inch plate mill at the 
Homestead works of the Carnegie 


Steel Co. was put in operation Oct 
17. The first fire in the mill was light 
ed by Mr. Farrell's daughter This 
mill will have a capacity of 15,000 
tons per month and for the present 
will be engaged in producing tonnage 
for the United States government 
Remarkable time was made in build 
ing and placing the mill in operation 


after the authorization had 
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It was authorized on April 17 of the 
present year and, therefore, will begin 


producing just six months to the day 


The timeliness of increasing the plate 


output of the country at this period 


is evident by reason of the tremen 
dous orders for this material that are 


being placed by the gyovernment 


Now Being Pushed Ahead Rapidly— 
Plans for Steel Works 


Detroit, Oct. 16.—Building materials 
by the trainload are being deposited 
on the 134-acre site for the new blast 
furnaces of the Ford Motor Co., on 
the outskirts of Detroit The first 
nit of this plant is expected to be 


operation by 1920 


Although no official figures have 
been announced by Mr. Ford, it 1s 
understood that the entire project, 

luding the blast furnaces, rubber 


for making 
or car bodies, with their sites will 
represent an outlay of approximately 
$20,000,000. 

Thousands of men are now at work 
building docks along the River Rouge 
d in the placing of foundations for 
the various buildings. It is expected 
the war department soon will under 
take the widening and deepening ot 
the River Rouge This will permit 
the passage of 600-foot steamers 
transporting ore from mines in the 
upper peninsula of Michigan which 
have been purchased by Mr. Ford 

Julian Kennedy, the Pittsburgh en 
gineer, has designed and is supervis 
1@ engineering work in conn¢ 
ion with the blast turnaces, it is 
not the intention of the Ford officials 
to engage in the steel business for 
other than their own uses, which rep 
resent the requirements of the Ford 
Motor Co. and the Henry Ford & 
Son tractor plant, now engaged in 
turning out 8000 tractors for the Brit 
ish government. 

Mr. Ford states that in the fiscal 
vear ended Tuly 31, last, the For 
Motor Co. turned out 785,824 auto 


mobiles, a gain of 251,903 over the 


previous year Production this year 
has been on a basis of 900.000 cars 
nnually These 900,000 cars will re 


quire 400,000 tons of steel for frames 
motors, axles, and the like, 6000 tons 
for magnetos, 8,000,000 square feet of 
galvanized sheet metal for gas tanks, 
70;000,000 square feet of metal for 
fenders and 28.000.000 feet of tubular 


radius rods 


The Mt. Vernon Electric Light & 
Power Co., Mt. Vernon, Ind., has in- 
creased its capital from $5000 to 


$100,000 
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ryye di... = Par 
lin Plate Price 
Expected Soon Now That Sheet Bars 
Have Been Determined 


Pittsburgh, Oct. le Announcement 
y the government of a price for tin 
late Ss expected ft be made soon 
\ow that the level f« sheet bars has 
een fixed apparently it will not be 


ng of a price for sheet bars, however, 
larify the situation, 


n view of other elements that enter 


to the natter For instance, it 
has been pointed out that there is 
a shortage of approximately 40 per 
cent in the supply of sulphuric acid, 
as well as the need for increased 
imports of palm oil and tin Makers 


will not open their books for 1918 


isiness until after the government 
has set a level for tin plate and 
request has been made by the food 

ninistratio that they withhold 
pening their books until Nov. 1 
It is not known whether the food ad- 
ministration or the war _ industries 
yvoard will name the price for tin 
plate 


4 rast [> on a 
Await Price 
On Wire Products But Some Sales 
Made Up to $4.25 


Pitts g Orx« 16 Announcement 
by the government of a price on nails 
s ex ted made soon in view 
of e fact that a level for wire rods 
has been placed. Independent makers 
continue t sell nails at $4 per keg, 
while the quotation of the American 
Steel & V s $3.20, although 
the latter is not taking any new busi- 

+ Gove! nt orders for wire 

wire products continue to be 
laced and involve heavy tonnages 
Wire Sales at $4.25 
Cleveland, Ox 16.—Makers of wire 


lucts are expecting an early price 


uni ent tron the government 
their line now that wire rods 
! Ker In the meantime, 


lependent producers continue t 


make s e sales to the open trade 
at rmer prices Some lots of wire 
were disposed f in the week at 


It has recently been announced 
that La Societe le Fer, the great iron 
association of France, has succeeded 
in producing electrolytic pure iron on 
a huge scale which it will employ in 
the commercial manufacture of iron 
pipe 








More Prices to be Announced Soon 


Quotations on Various Finished Products and on Scrap Will Be Fixed Shortly— 
New Figures on Semifinished Materials Set Last Week Show 
Sharp Reductions From Open-Market Prices 


ASHINGTON, Oct. 16. 


nm various finished 


Prices Ol 


iron and steel products and 


on scrap will be announced within a 


few days. Following the announce- 


ment a few days ago of prices on 
] 


semifinished materials, and _ several 
weeks earlier of prices on raw ma- 
terials and bars, plates and shapes, 
the new prices will clear up much of 
the uncertainty under which the steel 
market has labored for weeks. 

The new prices, which, it is under 
stood, have beén practically deter- 
mined are for wire products, sheet 
steel, tubular goods, cold-rolled and 
cold-drawn steel and iron and steel 
scrap. 

The prices which were announced 
late last week were for blooms, billets, 
slabs, sheet bars, wire rods, shell 
bars and skelp As indicated by tl 


accompanying box, the prices show 
sharp cut from the qu 
ing before the federal au 
an active hand in fixing prices 


The new quotations were announced 


following a two-day conference be- 
tween the war industries board and 
committees and members of the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel institute. The 
present schedule of extras and differ- 


entials will continue in force, although 


a few changes may be made by the 


trade itself through its representatives 
committees. 


institute 
President's 


on the 

The 
dicated that the cut in prices, 
line 


iron quota- 


announcement in- 
although 
drastic, was about in with the 
reductions 
tions. The 
held here that 


not 


made in pig 
impression is generally 
the President personal- 


ly revised only the new prices 


on semifinished materials but also on 
pig iron, plates, shapes and _ bars, 
when these price schedules were taken 
to him by Messrs. Scott, Baruch and 
Brookings of the war board 


bases set on blooms, billets, 


Pittsburgh 


The 


slabs and sheet bars, are 


and Youngstown. On wire rods, shell 


steel bars and skelp, a_ Pittsburgh 


base is set. The prices apply not only 


on purchases made by this govern 


but 
eral public. 


by our allies and the 
Distribution 


industries 


ment gen- 


will be made 
board's 


working in 


through the war 


priority committee con- 


junction with the various committees 
of the institute. As in the case of 
the prices first fixed, the new sched- 


ules are subject to revision on Jan. 1 


The prices on those additional fin 


ished products, which have not yet 


been announced, are understood to 
be in the hands of the war industries 
board and will be turned over to the 
President at once. The board has re- 
ceived recommendations for these 
prices from the iron and steel manu- 


question 


had 


facturers who took up this 


immediately after an agreement 
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SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
4x 4- 


Skelp sheared, 100 pounds bs 3 25 
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o*) 
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t bars are Pitts 


for wire rods, skelp and shell bars 


are on a Pittsburgh base The 





‘ 
prices became eftec 


ject to 
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been reached on the quotations just 
announced. 


The 


many 


conference was attended by 


steel manufacturers, including 
the general committee of the institute 
of which E. H. 
James A. 


m Aim 


chairman, 
James. A. 
Alva C, 


Gary is 
Farrell, 


Clarke, 


and 
Burden, 


Dinkey, Willis L. King, Charles M. 
Schwab and John A. Topping, are 
members. The chairmen of the spe- 
cial institute committees as well as 


the members also were in 


These committees are: 


many of 


attendance. 


Capacities and 
Orders to 


Ascertaining 
Supervising Allotments of 
Manufacturers—James A. Farrell, E. 
A. S. Clarke, J. A. Topping, E. H. 
: ‘ omeio, 

Alloys—J. <A. Farrell, E. A. S. 
Clarke, A. A. Fowler, E. G. 
1D Lavino, E. H. Gary, ex-officio. 
Iron and Transporta- 
Frank B. Rich- 


Dyer, W. 


For 


Grace, 


Iron Ore, Pig 
tion—H. G. Dalton, 
ards, Harry Coulby, C. D. 
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T. Shepard, G. H. Woodward, Leonard 
Peckitt, Frank Billings, Amasa _ S. 
Mather, secretary. 

Sheet Steel—W. S. Horner, 
O. Hadley, Walter C. Carroll. 
Iron and Steel—Eli 
Deutsch, Vernon 
Michaels. 

Pig Tin—John Hughes, E. 
ford, Edwin Groves. 

Tin Plate—J. I. Andrews, E. R. 
Crawford, E. T. Weir. 

Tubular Goods—James A. 


Charles 


Joseph, 
Phillips, 


Scrap 
Samuel 
Joseph 
R. Craw- 


Campbell. 


100 Per Cent Production Assured 


In connection wit] announce- 


ment of the additional prices the 
President gave out the following 
statement 

“The prices enumerated have been 
xed by the President on the assur- 
ance of those representing the steel 


equitably 


adjust the relations of the steel inter 
ests to each other, and will assist them 
in fulfilling their obligations to give 
the country 100 per cent of production 


exceed the prices hereto- 
fore announced. 


“Measures 


industries 


will be taken by the 


ee . 1 


war board for placing or 


ders and supervising the output of 


the steel mills in such manner as to 
facilitate and expedite the require- 
ments for war purposes of the gov- 
ernment and those nations associated 


with us, and to supply the needs of 
he public according to their public 
importance and in the best interests 


of all, as far as practicable 

‘A spirit of co-operation was mani- 
and no doubt 
effort 


production as 


the steel men 


is entertained that every will 


be made to bring the 


nearly as possible up to the extra- 
ordinary demands resulting from the 
war 

Garv Calls Semifinished 
wary Ualis Semlninisned 


Elbert 


United 


York, Oct. 15 
H. Gary, chairman of the 
Steel 


quiry of the 


Judge 


States Corp., in reply to in- 


recent con- 


- . 
result of! 


ference between the war _ industries 
board and the committee of steel 
representatives, today said: 

“Our committee was in conference 


with the war industries board on 


Wednesday and Thursday of last 
week and agreed upon recommenda- 
tions to the President concerning 


many 


\ 


the prices to be fixed for 


of the leading semifinished steel prod- 














October 18, 1917 


ucts and these were adopted by the 
President as published. On the whole, 
it may be said, the negotiations with 
board and the re- 
sults were satisfactory to the steel 
producers although the prices named 
are lower than had been expected. 


the war industries 


“The disposition of the members of 


the board to carefully inquire into 
the facts relating to costs, capacity, 
facilities and profits has been so fair 


and frank that the manufacturers, 
without exception, will be influenced 
to respond to the requests of the 


board for production equal to full 


And the prices determined 
adjustments 


capacity. 


upon will, with some 


between manufacturers as to deliveries, 


yield profits sufficient to bring them 


within the President’s original proc- 


lamation. 


“The prices of commodities not 
already considered by the board, will 
be fixed by arriving at a parity. 

“The steel industry generally will 


be benefited by the attitude and action 
of the war industries board and the 
The profits of f 
will be 
conditions will 
they will be 


President. some ot 
the 


decreased. 


manufacturers somewhat 
However, 
and 


be more normal 


healthy.” 


Steelmakers Will 
Government 


Washington, Oct. 16.—The steel in- 
the chaos 
the drastic penalties 
the food 
is beginning to find 
more. 


dustry has arisen above 


created through 
provided in Section 3 of 


bill 
on 


and 


solid 


control 


itself ground once 


From now on it will give the govern- 


ment such advice as probably never 
was contemplated when the United 
States went to war. This new situa- 
tion does not belittle the sacrifice 
made by the industry in accepting 
the prices finally approved by the 
President in his statements of Sept. 
24, and Oct. 11; in fact, the new 
position of the industry is a direct 
result of these sacrifices. 

The American Iron and _ Steel 


institute, committees of which became 
part of the system of the 
council of national defense as former- 


elaborate 


ly constituted, now again assumes the 
organization 
but at the 
touch with 
council’s ad- 
all in- 
liable to 
fine and imprisonment as long as they 


purely trade 
the 
within close 
The 


Section 3 


form of a 


acting for industry, 


same time is 
the 


mission 


government. 
that 
advisors 


made 
dustrial practically 
retained the mark of government offi- 


cials, formerly divorced the advisory 


committees from government standing 
and put them back as representatives 
of business. 


of their respective lines 
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tor a few 


govern- 


the 
men, 


Except services of 
$l-a-year this left the 
ment high and dry. 


Government Calls Steel Men 


While Section 3 was still in doubt 
in the minds of the council, but was 
fully understood by the committee 
members, the government found itself 
badly in need of advice and did not 
hesitate to ask the and copper 
men to come to Washington and tell 
at just what prices they could 
tinue to do business and supply not 
the the army, navy 
shipping but fulfill 
war needs of allies the 
more essential require- 
ments of the American public. These 
conferences recognized the steel men 
as trade representatives and not as 
semiofficials. 

To be at the 
tips, where action is swift, and to be 


steel 
con- 
needs of 


board, 
our 


only 
and also 
the and 


commercial 


government’s finger 
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close to the situation for future rela- 
tions of the trade and the govern- 
ment, the institute has expanded its 


offices in the Wilkins building, Wash- 


with James B. Bonner in 


Here the steel men who come 


ington, 
charge. 


to Washington will meet to confer 
on orders the government and the 
allies will place and to discuss general 
conditions affecting the trade 


committee of 
the 
the 
will be 


While 


the 


the priorities 
industries 


distributor of 


war board will be 


official tonnage to 


the actual distribution 


made through the institute committee. 


mills, 


J. Leonard Replogle, who is in charge 
of the priorities committees supervi- 
sing distribution, and Mr 
be the two men through whom nego- 
The 
law 


Bonner will 


tiations will pass priorities 


committee the 
the commanding grip, but the institute 


under really has 
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Huge Tonnage 


Of Shell Steel Needed Surprises Mak- 


ers—1918 Shortage Predicted 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 17. (By 
Demands being made by the govern- 
ment for shell steel for itself and its 
allies have reached huge proportions 
Some surprise has been caused in the 
trade by the tonnage of this kind of 
material wanted by the allies. 
believed that their needs in 
rection were being well taken care of 
by their plants. This tonnage 
on which prices of 3.25c to 4c, Pitts- 


It was 
this di- 


own 


burgh, have been fixed is to be manu- 
factured by the allied nations into fin- 
ished munitions by their own plants. 
The plate tonnage being placed by the 
extremely heavy. 


government also is 


The belief grows that there will be a 


marked shortage of steel next year 
The production in 1918, according to 
well-informed manufacturers, will fall 


below that of the current year. This 
opinion is based on the scarcity of 
labor, lack of fuel supplies and to the 
car move- 


increasingly unsatisfactory 


ment. 


Allot Ship Steel 


Manufacturers and Navy Officers Will 


Discuss Destroyer Program 


Washington, Oct. 17. (By wire.)— 


The first operation of the new rela- 
tion between the steel industry and 
the government will come Saturday 
when representatives of mills making 
ship steel will meet with Rear Ad- 
miral Taylor, chief naval constructor, 
and other navy officers to discuss 
and allot plates and shapes to be 
used in building the 150 destroyers 


awarded by the navy department to 


five shipbuilding companies last week. 


The steel to be used in these de- 
stroyers will aggregate 75,000 tons. 
About a dozen steel men will attend 


the conference. 


Ship Yards Merge 
Bethlehem Companies Consolidate to 


Cope With Huge Orders. 


York, Oct. 16.—In 
work on present 


order to 


New 


expedite the enor- 
mously volume of 
contracts, the Steel 
has arranged to consolidate under one 


various ship- 


augmented ship 


3ethlehem Corp. 


management all of its 


yards, according to an official an- 
nouncement just made. The pro- 
posed consolidation is expected 


through resulting standardization and 
centralization of management to in- 
crease production of the yards affect- 


ed, a result of vital importance in 
this time of insistent demand for 
expedition in shipbuilding. For this 


wire. )— 
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purpose the Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corp., Ltd., with an authorized cap- 
ital of $12,500,000, was organized in 


Delaware, all stock with exception 
of the qualifying shares of directors 
Bethlehem Steel 
subsidiaries. All contracts 
hereafter taken by Beth- 
interests taken in the 
name of the The 
companies to be consolidated are the 
Iron Works Co., Union Iron 
Works Drydock Co., and Harlan & 
Hollingsworth Corp. Samuel M. 
Moore & Sons Corp., Fall River Ship- 
the ship 
Point now 

Steel Co. 


to be owned by 
Corp. or 
for 
lehem 


ships 
will be 
new corporation. 


Union 


yard at 


building Corp., and 


Sparrows operated by 


the 


Taylor-Wharton Observes 
175th Anniversary 


Bethlehem 


J., on Oct. 13, was 
given over to a the 
175th anniversary of the founding of 


High Bridge, N. 
celebration of 


the Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 
Co. The day’s program, which was 


participated in by the company’s 
3000 employes and many of its cus- 
included 


his- 


business friends, 
the plant; a 


tomers and 


an inspection of 


October 18, 1917 


and other 
1742 


the nlant 
the plant 


torical pageant, a clam bake 
entertainment. Established in 


by Messrs. Allen & Turner, 


at first was devoted to the manu 
facture of agricultural implements 


in use at that time. Shortly after its 
Robert 


and he 


Taylor assumed its 


management has been 
] ; | 


ceeded in the intervening years by 


five generations of Taylors The 
company has manufactured war mu 
nitions for the use of the United 
States armies in every Amtrican war 
In 1891 the company began the 
manufacture of alloy steels, and its 


growth since that date has been rapid 


iT 


In addition to its extensive plant at 
High Br hila 
delphia Roll & Machine C Phila 
Manganese Steel Safe 
Plainfield, N. J.; the Ti 
Philadelphia, and 
Wharton Jr. & Co., 


latter company now 


idge, it controls the | 


va Steel 
William 
The 


occupies a large 


Easton, Pa 


new pla at Eas which embraces 
three plants it formerly occupied ir 
Philadelphia Th Tioga Stee & 
Iron Co. is erecting large additions 

eink eaeaillin decane oe eee 
to manutacture rough macninead and 
heat-treated forgings for 4-inch guns 
for the navy. 


The Non-Ferrous Metals 


Copper 


16.—Consumers are buying 


New 


extremely 


York, 


sparingly of the various 


Oct 


markets remains 
repression 
1 uncertainty of t 


activity in the metal 


ebb. The 


of activity is the 


principal reason for this 
continue 


public as to the outcome of the present cop 


per situation. Manufacturers working on gov 
ernment orders are assured of their supplies 
of metal at the government’s price. But 
those who are doing work which has no 

rect connection with the war are not yet as 


that they will obtain requisite copper 


sured 

supplies. Consequently they are also deferring 
their purchases of lead, spelter, tin and 
other metals which they may use in the 
operations. 

The copper problem is apparently approacl 
ing a solution A committee of the leading 
copper producing companies is meeting daily 
in an office at 60 Broadway, New York, 
effect a plan by which copper may be di 
tributed to the government, the allies and the 
public at the 23.50c price arranged with the 
government. The government supplies co 
per to manufacturers doing war work, bu 
the copper from this committee Produce 
now are being allowed to make October 


shipments on old contracts made at the pre 


vious higher prices, to consumers who are 11 
urgent need of the metal Dealings in small 


lots of metal have dwindled to a point 


spot 


where they have become negligible Spot 

electrolytic is offered by 

27c. Spot casting is quoted 26c to 26.50c 
The American Smelting & Refining Co. last 


lead price from 8c to 7c, 


dealers at 26.50c to 


week reduced its 
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France Fights for Lost Steel Power 


Deprived of Richest Iron and Coal Lands and Largest Works She Struggles Hero- 
ically to Rebuild Herself—Many German Properties Sequestered 


—Historic Survey of the Rise of Nation's Industry 


‘wt GIVES 


Frenchman 


think,” the 
puts it. I 
have just seen the most impor- 


to 
himself 


as 


tant regional sequence of French met- 
together 

It re- 
of the 
of France 
contact 


allurgical industries grouped 

anywhere in war time France. 
to my 
of the 


which I 


some 
life 
into 


calls mind also 


facts 
with 
15 abroad 
quasi-official capacity. I had been 
vited, along with eight other American 


economic 


have come 


in years’ residence in a 


in- 


correspondents in Paris, to become 
the guests of the chambers of com- 
merce of the twin ports of Nantes 


and Saint Nazaire, and see for myself 
what extraordinary developments were 
being undertaken there at the end of 
this third of the great war. 
Primarily, the of this little 
expedition was to impress upon Amer- 


year 


motive 


ican interests the advantages pos- 
sessed by these busy industrial and 
maritime cities at the mouth of the 


Loire on the midwest coast of France 
for American base, if not for mil- 


itary or naval purposes, then for com- 


an 
mercial needs. 


Six deep-water ships flying the 


American flag lay in the port of Saint 


Nazaire when we arrived, three others 


BY FRANCES MILTOUN 


were passed making their way up- 
river as we proceeded on the launch 
of the harbor boat down from Nan- 
tes. Five years ago a single craft 
so decked out would have—well, it 
would have done much towards ex- 
plaining who and what we were. To- 


day the flag is beginning to be known 
and we should be glad; it will indeed 
better known long. All 
these craft to capacity 
with products from the United States, 


be before 


were loaded 
ot which iron and steel, machine tools, 
trucks and the 
Lake Superior district and tool steel 


motors, copper trom 
formed practically their complete man- 
1913 to 1915 the in- 
products imports of 
to 807 per 
cent. A million metals and 
cereals were landed United 
States at the down-river port of Saint 
Nazaire in the last year, while during 
the first months of 1917 steel 
products from the United States to 
the extent of a round 1000 tons a day 
have The big 
shipbuilding yards of the Chantiers de 
la four dread- 
noughts the 
France's 


ifests. From 


creased metal 
Nantes amounted 
of 


from 


alone 
tons 
the 


four 


been discharged here 
where 
built 


whence 


Penhoét, 
been 


Loire, 


have in past 


few years and also 


big liner France and her sister ship, the 
Paris, not yet in service, were launched, 
the Steel Works Trignac, the 
Acieries Basse-Indre, the Fonderies 
de Couéron and a dozen smaller indus- 


of 


de 


tries were all working the two rounds 
of the clock day and night, using up 
the to 


and armament in such quantities as the 


raw material make munitions 


comparatively minor big business of the 


France before the war would never 
have dreamed possible. 
Thus inspired I am _ undertaking 


the compilation regarding the birth and 


growth of the French iron and steel 
industry. Until the most recent of 
times France’s iron ore resources were 


largely drawn from the mines bordering 
frontiers—exploitations 


of 


on her eastern 


to a large extent puissant organiza- 


tions which afterwards worked up this 
material into the finished product rang- 
ing all the way from coffee-mills to 
cannons. These mining exploitations of 
the east were located in three well 
defined basins, Briey, Longwy and 
Nancy. The first two still are in Ger- 
man occupation. The basin of Nancy 
delivered in 1913 a total of 1,914,921 
tons of ore, grading 30 to 38 per cent. 
The Briey ore runs from 33 to 42 per 
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cent. There has been very little varia- 
tion in the volume of the ore produc- 
tion of Nancy during the past decade. 
In the Longwy region four big prop- 
erties came into German control and 
since have remained. These are Longwy, 
Acieries de Micheville, Forges du Nord 
et de l'Est. and the Forges de Denin- 
Anzin. All of these are in the heart 
of the most productive coal deposits of 
northern France. Another reason why 
they are so valuable as ore deposits is 
that they can be worked up largely on 
the’ spot. 


The Briey region still is practically 
in German possession. For reasons po- 
litical or otherwise according to the 


biting discussions of the Paris press 
during the past 30 months, it is likely 
to remain so until a deliberate French 
offensive towards its recovery actually 
takes place. It is a known fact 
that previous to the there were 
complicated French and German capital 
interests involved in many of the ore 
exploitations of Briey, which numbered 


well 
war 


in all about 70 individual concessions. 
It is possible that for this reason the 
rich mineral basin has been regarded 


since the occupation as a sort of no- 
man’s land of the moment and that a 
claim for damages and unaccounted-for 
profits, will appear in the final bill of 
particulars which someday will be pre- 
sented to Germany for settlement. The 
situation can not otherwise be ade- 
quately explained at this time. 


Germany Coveted Rich Mines 


The Hauts Fourneaux de Micheville 
are thought to be undamaged, as also 
the properties of the Aceries de la Ma- 
rine at Joeuf and Homecourt, and 
those of Auberives and Villerupt. There 
seems little doubt that they all are 
being worked to the limit of their pro- 
duction on behalf of the Westphalian arms 
and ammunition manufacturers who 
doubly appreciate having such contiguous 
supplies of ore. This ore may be used in 
the making of cannon at Thionville, 
practically at the mine-side, at neigh- 
boring Metz or at Essen which is not 


far as the aeroplane flies. This re- 
duces handling expenses to a minimum 
and saves much time. These are the 


chief economic advantages for Germany 
in the possession of these rich closeby 


deposits. It is so in this crisis of war; 
it was so before, for she had always 
covetously regarded them immediately 


they were proved to be of such great 
resource. 

The great value of these deposits to 
Germany was preached for years by 
Professor von Kohlman of the School 
of Mines at Thionville, and with his ap- 
pointment as mining commissioner of 
all the invaded region of Lorraine he 
has made it his business to see that his 
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theory was sustained by Prussian mili- 
industrial interests. Today, 
after he first stepped into 
arms still are 
maintaining brig- 
a cur- 


tary and 
30 months 
the German 
backing him up and 
ades, battalions and 
tain barrier to shut off from the French 
all knowledge of what is actually going 
on save what dribbles through by “un- 
is reported by 


sinecure, 


divisions as 


derground” methods, or 


the eyes of the air, the aeroplane ob- 
servers. 
The mining exploitations of Saint 


Pierremont and Mouriere are reported 
as still working, as are the coal mines 
of La 
nearby 


from some 
the 


electric 


He juve, to which, 
generating 


have brought 


plant, German 
power. 
the 


are 


operators 
The Longwy 
mines of Tucquegnieux and 
said to be in operation, as also Vallery, 


Acieries de owns 


these 
which though on French soil, was Ger- 
man-owned previous to the war. Farther 


north in the Department of the Pas de 














Calais the Isbergues plant of the Aci- 
mI T "1 ° 2 
French Production of 

™~ 
Iron and Steel 
Pig iron Ingots 

1906. 3,314,000 2,451,377 
1907 3,589,000 2,766,773 
1908 : 3,401,000 2,723,617 
1909 3,574,000 3,038,571 
1910 4,038,000 3,413,000 
191] 4,541,000 3,837,000 
1912.. 4,939,314 4,428,219 
Sah 66 « 5,311,316 4,635,166 
1914” 2,450,000 2,170,000 
Ti ieatiuneid' esessae  " Geatn den 
1916** 

*Approximate for first half. 

**No returns available 

eries de France has escaped entirely 


the in- 
operated 


fringe of 
been 


though on the very 
vaded region, and 
with a skeleton force of labor so far as 
since the 
too, are 
the Com- 
company and 


has 
circumstances would permit 
opening of hostilities. Here, 
the Pont a Vedin mines of 
mentry-Forchambault 
though a loss insofar as local produc- 
tion goes, the void has to a large ex- 
tent been filled by the company’s other 
steel 


exploitations contiguous to _ its 


mills in mid-France. 


Today's Production One-Third 


In July, 1914, there were in operation 
in all France 45 works with 166 
blast furnaces which turned out 425,000 
of pig iron per month. At the 
beginning of 1917, in spite of the in- 
the northern 
where the bulk of the in- 
dustry had previously been centered, 
there were still 56 blast 
operation when they could get the nec- 
essary coke. Actually French production 
is estimated at little more than one- 
quarter of what it was before the war 
but the figure is being increased from 


steel 
tons 
de- 


vasion of and eastern 


partments, 


furnaces in 
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day to day. Other furnaces are being 
started as coke becomes To- 
day there is going on a process of de- 
centralization in all lines of French 
industry brought about by the deplace- 
ments of war. The plants in 
actual operation are scattered from Ca- 
from the 
and 


available. 


steel 


Givors on 
Rhone to Trignac on the 
from Pauillac to the Pyrenees and the 


lais to Creusot, 


Loire, 


Ariege. It was all but fatal to France 
and to the industry that the makers 
should have been so largely grouped 
along the German frontier which for 


almost its whole length was invaded 
within 24 hours of the 
war and still is held by the enemy. 
The largest output before 
the war was that of Chatillon-Commen- 
try and Neuves-Maisons, amounting to 
more than 700,000 tons. Though French 
to the core curiously this was a German 
property which owned the gas works 
supplying light and fuel to the 
little industrial city of the latter name. 
The Nord Est Co. 212,- 
056 tons Montataire tons 


declaration of 


individual 


busy 


and produced 
and 155,105 
annum. The remaining output 
over 13 other concessions 


per was 


scattered 


Industrial Activity in the West 


there were 19 
for the 
in Normandy with 


of 77,000,000 tons 


In the 


concessions 


west pre-war 


extraction of ore 
resources 


Anjou 


probable 


and nine in 


further to the south with perhaps 20,- 
000,000 tons available. Another 3,000,- 
000 tons were in the Lower Loire dis- 


trict and Brittany. Still other deposits 
of minor possibilities in the center and 
the the 
Pyrenees represent possibly ultimately 
20,000,000 This 


pletes the known iron ore resources of 


south of France, notably in 


tons. practically com- 
France and is a figure far in excess of 
what was commonly supposed a _ gen- 
eration ago. The Pyrenean region pro- 
duced in 1913, the year before the war 
but had 


been practically constant 


332,017 tons, an output which 


for a decade 


This, however, is susceptible of great 
augmentation. 

Of the Norman enemy-owned conces- 
sions, sequestered by the government 
from their alien owners at the begin- 


ning of the war, only the Saint Andre 
mine, producing 2500 tons of ore per 
put into immediate opera- 
tion. In this district, before the 
the Hauts Fourneaux de Caen were in 
part sustained and operated by German 
capital of the Thyssens, the Ruhr valley 
were of 


month, was 


war, 


interests 
Thus were allowed 


iron-masters, whose 
course, sequestered. 
a reorganization. and a continued oper- 
ation of this newly-developed ore min- 
ing and steel manufacturing district 
which a generation ago was devoted to 
the raising of little cows and the mar- 
keting of fine cheeses and dairy products. 
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In the first year of the war more 


concessions came 
steel 


wire 


than 60 alien mining 


under sequestration, 32 furnaces 


and rolling mills, two mills, one 


nail factory, two steel barrel companies, 
13 construction companies, three mining 


machinery companies, 93 machine shops, 


eight manufacturers of pumps, two of 
ball bearings, five of general hardware, 
one of cranes and 20 of boilers and 
heating appliances and two of saws. 


Agriculture Joins With Founding 


Previous to the revolution the foun- 
dry industry of France was an adjunct 
of local agriculture; even the vineyard 
owner often had his individual fur- 
1ace from which he produced his smal! 
local needs of iron from ore which his 
laborers dug out on the spot Under 
Louis XI foundry iron cost in the neigh- 
borhood of the equivalent of 100 francs 


per 100 kilos, but slightly until 


Napoleon’s time 


droppit vy 
tur- 


Allier 


The Massarge 


naces in the Department of the 


in mid-France, in 1794, employed 500 
laborers to produce what 50 would turn 
out today. In Roussilon, in the Pyre- 
nees, a single furnace produced but 40 
tons a year in the XVI century, while 
in the old French province of Alsace 
100 tons in a twelfthmonth was con- 


sidered a notable output for a_ local 
XVII 


creation of the 


furnace in the century. 
royal can- 


XIII 


Before the 


non factory at Le Havre by Louis 


there was no establishment in France 
capable of producing armament. Rich- 
elieu, during the Thirty Year’s war, 
bought his in England and Holland 
Under Louis-Philippe, pig iron cost 
the equal of $60 a ton at the furnace, 


those early 
another $10 


war 


and its carriage to Paris in 


days of rail transport cost 

Until the beginning of the 
the chief bulk of the and 
France was 


of Meurthe et 


great 
iron steel in- 
centered in he 


dustry of t 
Moselle, 


Departments 


Saone et Loire and the Pas de Calais 
and the Nord. Three other departments 
furnished but 11 per cent of the total 


Meurth« 


Briey, Longwy 


output The Department of 


at Moselle, including the 
and Nancy basins, produced 66 per cent 
The establishment in 


most important 


the eastern frontier region before the 
war was that of the Hayange proper- 
ties. These are mentioned specifically 


because of the wide-spreading branches 


of the family-tree, a twig of which 
was afterwards replanted and gave root 
at Creusot. It 


Ponsard, 


to the Schneider branch 


was due to the one, 
the elder 


the rights of 


failure of 
that 
London to 


a Frenchman, Schneider 


went to secure 
the Thomas basic process of steel manu- 
facture, only to find that he had arrived 
too late that for 
the continent had 
Belgian by the name of Tasquin by the 


and the concession 


been granted to a 
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notary’s clerk who had 


The 


Irancs, 


invented it 


price was said to have been 1200 


or about $240. Schneider, however, se- 
sured the privilege of using the process 
in his works upon the payment of 25,000 
francs, a bottle of champagne and an 
overcoat, as the story eS Finally 


Messrs. Schneider and de Wendel of the 


Hayange properties bought in the equity 
in the process for 800,000 francs 
One of the principal units of th 


Hayange group is that of Joeuf in the 


Briey Basin, now in German possessior 
but before the war but two steps from 
the frontier. Thsese ore deposits over- 
lap onto German soil since the Treat) 
of Frankfort parcelled this part o! 
Lorraine of the France of other days to 
the German Reichsland It was in 
1705 that de Wendel, a native of the 


appanage of France, ac- 


region, then an 
quired Hayange. For two centuries his 


descendants were the foremost iron mas- 





ters of the district On Ign ice de 
Wendel, a captain of artillery, contrib- 
uted to the foundation in 1780, of the 
royal Creusot foundry, the almost im- 
™ . 

France’s Imports 

Pig 

ron 

1913 50.345 

1914 90K 

1915 301 

| 1916* 2276 

*Six 1 t 

mediate ancester of the Creusot works 
of today. Francois de Wendel, the 
son of the former, after the fail- 
ure of his personal affairs was 
able, through the financial aid of 
influential friends to enter business. and 
undertook for the Napoleonic govern- 
ment the fabrication of war material 


a Ieare i;f 
aiways dli- 


Creusot Works has 
from that of the Wendels 


The 


fered greatly 


catholicity and a variety in its output 


being its chief distinctiot Creusot has 


become truly a _ national institution, 


though a private organization, producing 


practically all manner of steel products 
armament 


be- 


which 


from construction material to 
owes 1ts 


1507 


and ammunition. Creusot 


ginnings to a charter of 


granted its most remote antecedant, one 
Pere Dubois, the privilege of extracting 
coal at Crosot for a period of six years 
that 


their in- 


It was to coal. rather than to iron 
the 


ception 


works of today owe 
In 1784 a company 
Bettinger at 


the 


great 
was formed 
the 
mines at 


with Perrier and head, 


to exploit the value of 


Crosot, Louis XVI being one of the 
stockholders 
Finally ‘in 1836 Creusot became the 


A di Iphe Schne i- 


ironmaster 


Eugene and 


had 


property of 


der, The first been an 


821 


at Bazeilles in the Ardennes and 
brought a technical knowledge to the 
enterprise while the second was a 
novice The latter died nine years 
later as a result of a fall from a 
horse \ dynasty of Schneiders suc- 
ceeded Her ri who succeeded his 
father at the latter’s death in 1875, held 
the destinies for a time and in turn 
his son and grandson, Paul Schneider 


y recently at the age of 


/>, was another son of the founder of 


Schneider et Cie of Creusot, an estab- 


lishment referred to by the German 
Baedeker’s Guide to France as “a ma- 
chine schneider et Cie at its 
foundation had a capital of but 4,000,000 
sorbed, in 40 30,- 


Today the 


shop.” Sx 


francs which al 


000,000 more 


years 
censor prefers 
status 


we do not discuss the financial 


of any quasi-governmental sustained 
figures 
the 


the equivalent 


plant as is Creusot Pre-war 
put the 
works at 


of $300 per annum, in addition to 


average laboring wage of 
approximately 
well 
exceed the sum of 


This did 


fare benefits which 


32 per employe not include 





Sen Tir | 
finished Sheets plate Rails | 
18,944 19,46 1,7 | 
10,902 4.878 547 
566, 20 46 68.340 40,658 
612,597 133,928 ,625 31,811 





the privileges of the children’s free 
schools founded by one of the later 
Schneiders 

Outside of France, Creusot as a pur- 
veyor of war material has had a re- 
markable career. At almost any time a 
few years previous to the war, one 
might see in process in its chantiers 
and ateliers a monitor turret for Ru- 
mania, cannon for Japan and China, 
armor-plate for Chile, destroyers for 


Brazil and despatch boats for the Congo 


The company’s mines at Droitaumont 


near the eastern frontier, have been 
wholly lost to it since the invasion but 
its other resources near at hand have 
kept the great plant at a high state of 


efficiency 
Employes Are Loyal 


The records of Schneider have 


yet to be 


war 


written. It were preferable 


the future time 


Suffice to mention that the nationalism 


of the organization is one of its vir- 
tues One-third of the workmen have 
given more than a quarter of a century 


of service under the tutelage of the 


] 


Schneider dynasty; 10 cent have 


than 40 


per 


been so employed for more 


years 








ividing Man Power to War Needs 


How Great Britain Has Met the Problem of Distributing Its Human Forces Between 
Huge Army and Battle Front and Labor Supply in Munition 
Making and Essential Pursuits at Home 


BY JOSEPH HORTON 


Associate Editor, The Iron Trade Review, Birmingham, England 


NE of the formidable problems 

which the British government 

has had to solve during the war 
has been to maintain a steady flow of 
men into the army, and, at the same 
time, to secure requisite labor to pro- 
duce munitions adequately, to take care 
of the ordinary commercial interests of 
the country and to keep food supplies 
up to national requirements. The prob- 
lem now has been greatly simplified 
by the entrance of America into the 
war, though it is recognized that the 
American workshops all along have 
been a very valuable auxiliary, in sup- 
plying with war material Russia and 
other allies largely dependent upon out- 
side sources for their munitions. 

It cannot be said, even now, that the 
problem has been satisfactorily solved; 
recent provisions, however, have come 
nearer a satisfactory solution than any- 
thing previously attempted. Nobody de- 
nies that in the early days of the war 
the extreme urgency of army needs 
drew from the workshops many work- 
men whose services as skilled artisans 
would have been of much greater value 
to the country than they could be as sol- 
diers. Many of these men have not 
yet been restored to the plants. This is 
due partly to the tenacity with which 
they are held by the military authori- 


ties attending the restoration of men 
scattered over different areas of the 
globe. In many instances, employers 
needing the services of the absent men 
have given up in despair the effort to 
get them back, though they now offer a 
sterner resistance to further efforts af- 
fecting those skilled workmen remain- 
ing in their works. 


Badge Used 


In the early days of the war, a badge 


of exemption was furnished to 
men whose operations were considered 


of Exemption 


work- 


to be essential to war production. It 
was much easier to get exemption in 
controlled establishments, and therefore 
the difficulty has become much less seri- 
ous since the government declared prac- 
tically every iron and _ steel 
foundry, gunmaking, and 
establishment a government concern. It 
may be said with regard to the great 
bulk of the plants in the kingdom that 
they are under the direct authority of 
the minister of munitions. The latter 
can order them to do what work is 
considered necessary, determine on the 


works, 
engineering 


priority of any order, and has absolute 


control over the labor available. But 
there are a large number of manufac- 
turers f 


making munitions of war who 
are not controlled, and at these places 


they can get a leaving certificate. The 
granting of this is entirely in the hands 
of the managers of the particular works. 
A man may leave such employment, but 
no other employer can take him on with- 
out the presentation of a leaving cer- 
tificate, under a penalty of £50, a fine 
which on several occasions has been 
imposed. 

What is called the one-sided operation 
of this certificate arrangement has been 
felt very keenly by the men, who com- 
plain that an discharge 
a workman, 


employer can 
workman cannot 
discharge his This 
has much to do with the prevalent dis- 


while a 
employer. feeling 
satisfaction which has led to the set- 
ting up of an Industrial Unrest Com- 
mission now holding its sittings. It is 
understood that a new bill is to be in- 
troduced which will allow workmen to 
change their 
derstanding that any such change will 


employment, on the un- 


be so carried out as to insure that they 


still will be engaged in war work. 


With regard to the placing of the 
men in certain factories it was very 
early found necessary to protect the 


men against the over-zeal of the mili- 
tary authorities. To some extent there 
has been a little conflict of effort be- 
tween the War Office and the Minister 
of Munitions and a war badge was fuw- 

















ties, but chiefly to the practical difficul- the men are compelled to remain, unless nished to the workmen in the form of 
This Certificate must be ORIGINAL. sesne Gane. 
signed by the holder in the space Ne. 
provided below and must be TRADE CARD. aaa —_—_ wy 
returned to the Society by which No.201000} | , a pale apr ge ameneE ees fui 
it was issued when it ceases to ee a nis 7 
CERTIFICATE OF EXEMPTION || —_ 


be in force 


Signature 
of Holder) 





Place in which Registered undex 


National Registzation Act— 





Date 





ISSUED BY THE 


MILITARY AUTHORITIES 


On ground that holder is marked 

in Military Register as not to be 

cailed up for service with the 

Colours so long as Certificate is 
in force. 


NOTE.--This Certificate is not granted 
under the Military Service Acts, 1916. 


0.00 IVIG HWV(Plii2) Gite 
Date 








Name and Addrecs } . 
of Employer jf 


I hereby Certify that Mr. __ —— : 
war a skilled journeyman or apprentice on loth August, 191% 


and is a Member of the above Societv, and, 


* (a) is fully empl yved on War work, 


* (4) ha errolied as a War Munition Voiunteer. 





Address 














EXEMPTION CARD ISSUED TO MEMBERS BY TRADE UNIONS—THE ILLUSTRATION AT THE RIGHT SHOWS THE 


REVERSE SIDE OF THE CARD 
822 
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a small medallion which could be pinned 
to the breast. In addition, a certificate 
was furnished of which the following is 
a copy: 
G. R. 

8 2 ek eee 

employed by 

is authorized to wear War Service 


es GTO gik.c cc bnceeduneee so 
long as he is employed on work for 


war purposes by the em- 
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dispensable for the fulfillment of the 
varying programs of ship construction, 
munitions, and other essential govern- 
ment work. It was explained that the 
only ground for retaining a man of 
military age in one of the scheduled 
occupations was that he was engaged 
on admiralty, war office or munitions 
work, or in railway workshops. The 
national need did not permit of the 


823 


whose qualifications for army or work- 
shop might be of doubtful value. A 
feature of the schedule was a state- 
ment of age at which men might be 
called up, and an interval generally con- 
sisting of weeks, which must be al- 
lowed prior to the operation of a call- 
ing-up notice. It is noteworthy that 
scheme all men engaged 
repairing and marine 
exempt. 


under this 
in shipbuilding, 
engineering are 





ployer above named. 
D. Lloyd George. 
This badge and certificate 
were in use for a long time, 
but both have now been 


To the Enlistment Complaints Sub-Committee 
Munitions Area Recruiting Office 


CORPORATION STREET BIRMINGHAM 


MINISTRY OF MUNITIONS OF WAR. 


The same exemption applies 





For Orricia, Us Onty 
Area of Committee 
8, Area of Sub-Committee 








Number of Case_____ ——7~ 


to iron mining or quarry- 
ing, wolfram mining and 
metal manufacture; but only 





in a modified degree to the 








cancelled. The next step 
was the issue of what was 
exemption 


called a_ trade 


card supplied to certain 


craftunions, considered nec SB. GD ome OO ents Bi DR ence 


essary for the production of 
war material. These were 
issued directly to the trade 


unions and then _ reissued 


2. Present address__ = — 
3. Occupation shewn on National Registration Card_—... _—___. 
4. Registered address... _ 
5. Name and address of present employer__ — 


(Proper ares is thet in which Claimant is employed) 
Porm of claim to a Committee b 


at the present time. 


This Form is only for workman who le NOT engaged on Admiralty, War Office 
Gens Work, ort a hebewy Warhahen, and whe bas cedied on 0 Wer Munitions ¥ 


(ii.) Check No 





a workman that he is in an occupation 
protected under the Schedule of Protected Occupations, . that he is 


consequently entitled to a Certificate of Protection tary Service 


iron and steel manufactur- 


ing trades. The scheme has 
been very carefully consid- 
or Muni- : . 

eluntecr. ered with a view to retain- 


. ing in their employment 





skilled workmen, while lib- 


erating their unskilled or 








semi-skilled helpers. Thus 








by their officers to members 


ad 


who had been engaged in 


Trade Union and branch, if any___ 


(a) Present occupation (StS Stes. 


a skilled 


forgeman is ex- 








rete periwewles sone oe which engaged if 


¥ type of mackiac | ——— 


empt, but a forgeman’s 


helper under the age of 20 





that class of work, prior to 


may be called up. This has 





August, 1915. This in turn 
has been cancelled, and a 


x 


new trade exemption card 
has been issued, as a sort 


2 


of adjunct to a_ schedule 


setting out certain § trades - 
known as protected occupa- 
tions. The advantage 
this schedule is that it en- 


ables trades to be dispensed 


(d) State nature of work on which now engaged —— 


(b) Date of calling up notice. 
(a) Day and year of Birth______ 


of 11. Has an apprenticeship been served! If so, (a) at what trade '__ 

(6) For bow longt.ttmnnn (c) With what employer!_ 
12. State particulars of experience, giving names of employers, length of service with each, 
and description of employment with each — - 


(a) At “which Employment Ex: hange did the claimant enrol as a War Munitions 
Volunteer ! —_— - . —EEEE 

(b) Quote the three W.M.V. enrolment numbers__ ee 

If called up—(a) Address of Recruiting Officer concerned. 


(c) Date due to join the Colours 
(b) Whether married or single 
(c) Medical classification 








been carried out in a great 
deal of detail, not always, 
as may be imagined, to the 
satisfaction of the industries 
concerned. It will be read- 
ily understood that one of 
the objections to the trade 
which 


card system under 





the cards were furnished 


through the unions, was 





that it left out in the cold 





with or restricted in their 


thoroughly 





occupation, from the point 


of view of their necessity 13. State precisely under what occupation oF occupations set out in the Schedule of Protected 
Occupations the workman claims to be included 
exactly stated, and code number of occupation in Schedule quoted) _—__ 


for the time being, as pro- 
ducers of war material. The 


object of this was to weed 14. Date of commencing present occupation acai 
15. Give full particulars of any further facts upon which the cla 
this should be continued on a separate sheet and not on the back of this form.) 


out a large number of men 
possessing war badges and 


(It is essential that this should be vices were 


im in based. (If necessary, 


nee a great 
skilled workmen whose ser- 


many 


necessary to 
their trade, and caused in 
this way no little jealousy 
of the unions. The system 
was continued quite as long 








certificates, whose services 





Signature of Claimant__ 


- as it was possible. A re- 








could well be spared for the 


either because they 


(This wan be signed by the workman bimerl!) 
EE 





cent development of the 
— schedule has been the es- 





army, 


8 ture and Address of 


MG 


were not regarded as highly 
skilled men, or because their 
industry was not of im- 
mediate urgency. The sys- 
tem has been found to work 
very much better, and has 





of Trade Union >———— 


tablishment of certain sub- 











if be pute forward elaim } ____ Branch — committees, of the  enlist- 
Under the Defence of the Realm Reguiations any person making « false representaiien ou Uhis Form of Claim . ° 
renders himeetf liable to HEAVY PENALTIES ment complaints committee 
L. E. 0. 27 A. ; ‘ — 
(4 147%—n) We 1787—G. 5790. sooo. nT Dae [r.t.0. in various areas, consisting 
GUUMie.) . —G.500. 60,000 417 =. 
of a member of the gov- 





FORM OF CLAIM FOR EXEMPTION UNDER SCHEDULE OF 


given a great impetus to 
the process of enlistment, without, as 
it seems, materially impairing the neces- 
sary output of war material. 

The schedule of protected occupations 
now in operation was issued on April 
21, and came into operation May 15. 
Its issuance was accompanied by an 
explanation that to supply the number 
of men required for the army a con- 
siderable number of men fit for general 
service, must be released. Accordingly, 
war service badge certificates and trade 
cards were superseded by a system pro- 
tecting from recruiting, only men who 
might from time to time be found in- 


PROTECTED OCCUPATIONS 


retention on such work of any man of 
military age, who was not devoting his 
whole time and energies to it. The 
release of men was effected by means of 
age groups, commencing with the younger 
men. In connection with this scheme 
the enlistment complaints committee al- 
ready set up to deal with the new trade 
exemption cards, was utilized, and the 
number of representatives of labor in- 
creased. The work of these particular 
committees is to deal with any com- 
plaints or grievances, or solve any 
doubts arising in connection with the 
status of a recruit or a workman, 


ernment with a _ military 

representative, trade union- 
ists and trade officials, who deal with 
individual cases of hardship either 
from the individual or trade point of 
view. There is in addition a local ad- 
visory board as a department of the 
Ministry of Munitions, which deals with 
the complaints relating to methods of 
working. For example, if in any case 
working conditions are not observed, in 
accordance with the agreements, the 
matter is passed on to the board of 
the Ministry of Munitions, which in 
each district is in the hands of a 
specially qualified officer. One object of 


this appointment is to deal especially 
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with section 7 of the munitions act 
which recognizes that any dilution of 
labor essentially is for the purposes of 
the war and must be carried out within 
strict limits. It is the business of the 
officer to see that this section is carried 


out. 
Two other authorities known as 
Tribunals should be mentioned which 


are appointed in each district. They 
are, in fact, substantially two sections 
of the same tribunal. A typical one in 
Birmingham is presided over by a pro- 
fessor of the university. One section 
deals with infringements of the mu- 
nitions act by employers, and the other 
by workmen. The latter has to do 
mainly with the question of leaving cer- 
tificates, and the tribunal has authority 
to grant them if improperly withheld. 
The special feature of the employers’ 
section is that a K. C. must be the 
chairman. In this case also he has 
with him an employer and a workman. 
But there is an important difference. 
Whereas in the workmen’s Court the 
workman ,whose case is dealt with may 
employ a solicitor or the representative 
of the trade union may plead for him, 
in the other court employers must plead 
their own cause. 

These Tribunals are directly appointed 
by government and, considering all the 
difficulties they may be said to have 
achieved a measure of The 
enormous increase in output of muni- 
tions would probably be considered by 
the enemy fairly practical evidence of 
the measure of success realized in the 
general organization and _ rehabilitation 
of the war industry. 

This explanation would not be com- 
plete without some reference to the 
work of the national service organiza- 
tion, of which Neville Chamberlain is 
the chief. That organization commonly 
is described as having been more or less 
of a failure; but many competent auth- 
orities do not endorse this statement. 
It undoubtedly has been of great value 
in the collection of unskilled labor to 
replace men withdrawn from the farm. 
The entirely voluntary character of the 
system seems to account for the limited 
However, 


success. 


degree of success achieved. 


for the present, at all events, the na- 
tional service organization is to be 
continued. 


Large Increase in Lime- 
stone Production 

The greatly increased activity in the 
iron and steel industries in 1916 caused 
a correspondingly large increase in the 
quantity of limestone marketed for fur- 
nace flux. The production was 23,603,- 
508 long tons, valued at $13,936,882, an 
increase in quantity of 4,604,785 tons, or 
24 per cent, and in value of $4,264,535, 
or 44 compared with 1915. 


per cent, 
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The average price per ton, according 
to returns made to the United States 
geological survey, increased from 51 to 
59 cents. Pennsylvania, the leading 
state, increased its quantity from 8,625,- 
636 to 10,019,046 long tons and its value 
from $4,799,546 to $6,768,374. Ohio was 
second, increasing its quantity from 2,- 
698,321 to 3,281,324 long tons and its 
from $1,321,921 to $1,636,991. 

third, increasing its 
? 254,984 to 3,033,155 long 


value 
Michigan 
quantity from 
tons and its value from $763,029 to $1,- 
207,326. 


was 


A Systematic Reduction of 
Accidents 


In these days of war when the con- 
well as that 
given 


servation of 
of all our national resources is 
serious thought by all true lovers of 
America, the fact that 1,000,000 men are 
crippled annually in the industries of 
the United States is calculated to in- 
spire even the most indifferent citizens 
to do they can to this 
shocking waste. According to the Gen- 
eral Electric Review, which is publish- 
ing a series of articles describing “Life 
Manufacturing Plant,” the 
wisdom of the “An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure,” is 
welfare work 
eliminated 


manpower as 


what obviate 


in a Large 
adage, 
forcefully obvious in 
While accidents 
entirely 
therefore 
have been accomplished through a sys- 


cannot be 


and hospitals are 


necessary, surprising 


emergency 
results 


tematic study of causes. 

An important element in the preven- 
the instruction of 
amounts practically to 
habits In deter- 
accidents, 


tion of accidents is 
einployes, which 
education in safety 
mining the 
the safety committee 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
blank forms on which particulars of all 
however slight, 
foremen. 


causes of 
of the General 
Y., issued 


major 


accidents, were reported 
by the various The 
the records was supplemented by a check 
that 
from 


study of 


on individual cases and showed 
most of the accidents 
only a few causes. The 


ered reveals some very interesting facts, 


resulted 


statistics gath- 


as follows: 


The most 
be 37 years. 
The ages showing the most accidents 
in proportion to the number of employes 


careful age was found to 


were between 22 and 26, and over 50 
years. 
The hour in which most accidents oc- 


curred was from 9 to 10 a. m 


More accidents occur on Monday than 
on any other day. 
Contrary to the general belief, the 


foreign born employes are exceptionally 
quick in acquiring the safety habit—if 
taught 

Eighty per cent of the accidents are 
due to carelessness 

Fifty per cent of the accidents occur 
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to new employes, that is, those who 
have been in the employ of the com- 
pany less than six months. 

More accidents occur in the hot sea- 
son than in the cold. 

With this information at hand, the 


officials of the company organized a 


central safety committee whose duty is 


to analyze the working conditions in 
the shops with respect to their effect 
on health and from the standpoint of 
hazards. This committee studies the 
causes of accidents, suggests means of 
preventing them and makes_ recom- 


mendations for the guidance of the local 
safety committee in each branch of the 
organization. 

Educational campaigns also have been 
embodying noon-time _lec- 
from 


conducted, 
foremen and the 
Sup- 


tures, instruction 
circulation of a safety magazine. 
plementing the educational activities, the 
company’s engineers have designed and 


applied innumerable safety devices to 
the various machines. That such ac- 
cessories have a widespread effect in 


reducing the number of injuries is noted 
from the fact that less than 10 per cent 


of the accidents in the Schenectady 
works last year were classed as “ma- 
chine accidents.” Forty-seven per cent 


were due to handling materials. 


Makes Forged Twist Drill 


Forged twist drills 
made by the A. E. 
Co., Cleveland, by a 


being 
Drill 
said to be 
Es- 
two 


now are 


Russ Forged 
process 
unique in the art of drillmaking. 


sentially this process incorporates 


forging operations; a round piece of 
high-speed steel first is forged down to 
the required size, and in a second forg- 
ing operation the flutes are formed. In 
this 


such as to 


is said to be 


which the 


the treatment 
drill in 


pre cess, 
insure a 


grain follows the spiral, instead of 
running straight from end to end. For 
this reason, the claim is made that the 


‘drill made by this process is exception- 


ally strong. During cutting, the cutting 


edges are said to be especially free 

from danger of breakage and easily 
adaptable to high cutting speeds. 
Mill Trancfar 
Mill Transformers 

A unique feature of several large. 

self-cooled transformers built by the 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., for the Carnegie Steel Co., is 
the construction of 24 radiators ex- 
ternal to the containing tank which 
give a radiating surface of 6940 square 
feet Cooling is obtained by circu- 


lating oil through the radiators. These 


transformers, which were designed 


for mill service, are single-phase, 


8000 kilo-volt-amperes each and step 
the voltage from 44,000 to 6600 volts. 














achining Malleable tron Castings 


A Discussion of the Types of Malleable Iron That Cause Difficulty in the 
Machine Shop and Suggestions for Remedies That 


HE advent of the automobile 
with the subsequent use of large 
quantities of malleable castings in 
its construction opened up a new line 
of troubles for the malleable manufac- 
turer, with all of the old troubles seri- 
ously magnified. High-speed machinery 
puts malleable iron to a very severe test 
and the very best quality is not any too 
good for this purpose. Any product 
containing iron-carbide will be found 
unsatisfactory under these conditions. 
White iron with its large percentage 
of iron-carbide will destroy the most 
costly tools just as quickly as it will 
the cheaper grades. In many cases it 
causes a delay of several hours, holding 
up the production of an expensive ma- 
chine. Similar results, although perhaps 
to a lesser degree, will result from 
machining any iron containing even a 
small percentage of combined carbon. 
Iron with a pearlitic rim will spring 
machine tools causing them to give 
oversize dimensions, making necessary 
a second operation. Iron with a thick 
decarbonized rim will clog the teeth of 
milling cutters and push ahead of a 
lathe tool that is properly ground for 
machining ordinary malleable. 


Five Varieties Cause Trouble 


There are five distinct varieties of 
iron from which one or more of these 
complaints may arise. They include 
pure, hard white iron, under-annealed 
iron, iron cooled too quickly, burned 
iron and iron that is sometimes called 
hard but is really tough and stringy. 

Pure, hard white iron cannot get 
into the machine shop except through 
carelessness. It is very easily recog- 
nized by an expert, although to the un- 
initiated and under ordinary conditions 
it may be confused with under-annealed 
iron. The only remedy for pure white 
iron in the machine shop is care that 
hard and soft iron shall not be allowed 
to come in contact with each other or 
cross each other’s path in passing from 
one department to another. 

Under-annealed iron may be in two 
states, first as shown in Fig. 1, not 
affected by the heat of the annealing 
furnace. In this condition it has prac- 
tically the same qualities as pure white 
iron except that initial strains due to 


\ paper read at the Boston meeting of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association. The au 
thor, A. T. Jeffery, is assistant superintend- 
ent, Dayton Malleable Iron Co., Dayton, O. 


Will Preclude Their Appearance 


BY A. T. JEFFERY 


cooling from the molten state have been 


removed. The second state is shown by 
Fig. 2. This iron will give all kinds 
of trouble in the machine shop. It will 
wear machine tools very rapidly, cause 
them to heat and will also strain the 


} 


jigs and clinches unless they are mas- 


sive and « with a large factor 
of safety. It will show a black frac- 
ture when broken and cannot be de- 
tected except by chemical or preferably 


by microscopic analysis It has little 





FIG. 1—MICROGRAPH OF WHITE IRON 
SHOWING FREI CEMENTITI IN 
WHITE AREA DARK AREA 
IS PEARLITI 


ductility and only slight resistance to 
shock 

Either state of under annealed iron 
is caused by lack of proper heat treat- 
ment Annealing ovens with bad cir- 
culation, too large annealing pots or 
lack of proper knowledge or facilities 
for reading temperatures are the usual 
underlying causes They are to be 
remedied by a scientific study of draft 
conditions, size and spacing of pots and 
the installation of adequate and reliable 
pyrometers. Large pots jammed tightly 
together forming nearly a solid mass 
of iron can heat only by the conduction 
of heat from the exposed tops, which 
must be at a considerably higher tem- 
perature than is necessary to anneal 
properly, in order to produce a flow of 
heat to the less exposed parts There 
is thus a tendency toward false pyro- 
meter readings of the actual temperature 
of the coldest part of the oven, the in- 
side of the pot. There will be very 
little circulation of hot gases around 
the pots and they will go to the outlet 
that offers the least resistance and is 


the most direct. The outlets for ‘gases 
should be so placed that the gases will 
be forced to come in contact with all 
parts of the oven and the intensity of 
the draft should be measured and gaged 
to insure a proper quantity of heat 
reaching every pot 


Test Lugs Are Useful 


As a check on the efficiency of the 
heat treatment, test lugs should be 
placed on all castings. They should be 
broken by hammering and the quality of 
the iron determined In the case of 
small castings at least one should be 
broken from the center of the bottom 
of each pot. There will be no trouble 
from under annealed iron in the ma- 
chine shop if these suggestions and pre- 
cautions are carefully heeded 
One of the most aggravating troubles 
for the machinist is caused from iron 
with a pearlitic rim, as shown in Fig 
3. It will lead the machinist to regis- 
ter a vigorous kick and yet under ordi- 
nary tests the cause cannot be detected 
and the average observer will pronounce 
the iron good. The iron very likely 
will bend well when hammered and the 
fracture will be black except for the 
usual compression edge seen in all black 
heart malleable Such iron, however, 
will wear and spring the machinist’s 
tools and his verdict will be “hard iron.” 
When subjected to the microscopic test, 
however, by a trained observer the 
trouble is easily determined; usually it 
is caused by too quick cooling. This 
has not caused it to be entirely returned 
to the white iron state and will not 
unless the cooling is done very quickly 

Quick cooling is nearly always the 
result of carelessness or lack of knowl- 
edge of the consequences Iron cooled 
faster than 20 degrees per hour will 
be in the danger zone. Bad dampers 
controlling the draft, fire and ash pit 
doors left open, cracked or leaky 
walls and removing the doors from 
the oven too soon will cause this 
trouble. A crack in the ash pit wall 
where the fire is above the floor line 
of the oven will furnish enough cold 
air to chill adjacent pots. The remedy 
is obvious. First, however, an educa- 
tional program must be instituted, be- 
cause workmen in charge of the an- 
nealing generally do not understand the 
detrimental features resulting from little 
acts of carelessness in looking after this 
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-UNDER-ANNEALED IRON SHOW- 


FIG. 2 
ING SOME FREE CEMENTITE 
part of their work. They are in the 
habit of judging from fracture and 
therefore do not detect anything serious 
when a piece of iron cooled too quickly 

is broken. 

Burned iron affects the machinist in 
about the same manner as hard or un- 
annealed iron. It is perhaps a little 
more easily drilled and with very pow- 
erful tools may be machined. However, 
what has been said about hard iron will 
fit here also. Fortunately for the mal- 
leable manufacturer, burned iron is rare 
except as it creeps in at the tail end of 
a cast unobserved to be discovered later 
and laid at the door of the annealing 
oven when its identity is not fully fer- 
reted out and properly accounted for. 
I am considering here as burned, that 
iron in which certain elements have been 
too far removed to allow the breaking 
up of the iron carbide in the annealing 
furnaces. Except in very rare cases it 
is not seriously damaged as far as its 
properties are concerned, although in 
those rare cases it will take on a honey- 
combed appearance and become abso- 
lutely useless except for remelting. 

If either the carbon or silicon is too 
much reduced in the melting furnace, 
iron will be produced that cannot be 





TOO QUICKLY, 
DARK 


3—IRON COOLED 
SHOWING PEARLITE IN 
AREAS 


FIG. 
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annealed, under ordinary conditions. 
Iron too low in silicon can be obtained 
by error in calculating the mixture, 
mistake in the chemical laboratory an- 
the pig iron or by excessive 
Manu- 


alyzing 


oxidation in the melting furnace. 
facturers using a low-silicon, high-car- 











FIG. 4+—DECARBONIZED RIM 


bon mixture are most liable to encounter 
this condition. Error in the calculation 
of the mixture needs no comment; it is 
the result of carelessness or may be 
due to entrusting this work to an in- 
competent man. 

Bad chemical analyses may often be 
laid at the door of the blast furnace 
people, some of whom have had the 
honesty to admit that their analyses 
may be as much as 20 per cent off either 
way. The best way to eliminate this 
evil is to analyze each car of iron and 
use more than one car or kind of pig 
iron in the mixture, trusting in the law 
of averages to keep within proper limits. 


hats a 
“a A aT a , y 
BES ey Uh ey 
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FIG. 5—FRAME OF 
A furnace that is oxidizing rapidly will 
finish the if the conditions men- 
tioned are not watched; a sleepy fireman 
with holes in his fire or too much blast 
coupled with bad furnace practice will 
increase the danger. A well practiced 
eye aided with long experience in taking 
tests under standard conditions will help 


job 
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FRAME 


CORE INSIDE OF 


materially when low silicon is encoun- 


tered because the eye will detect the 
trouble and our old friend ferrosilicon 
may be added to bring up the silicon 
content. 

Carbon plays just as important a part 
as silicon and may or may not be low 
enough to give trouble when the silcon 
is low. When one considers that the 
best malleable is made with carbon hov- 


) ") 


that 


ering near 2.30 per cent and 
decidedly in the danger 


per cent is 
zone with ordinary malleable mixtures, 
also that pig may 
per cent in carbon, 
pare for trouble if he attempts to make 


vary as much as 1 


then one must pre- 


low-carbon iron in large quantities with 
furnaces running Carbon is 
about the 


several 


subject to same amount of 


oxidation as silicon under the same 
conditions, the only difference being that 
it cannot be replaced as readily. There- 
fore it behooves the most of us to play 
time pro- 


hard 


safe on carbon, at the same 
tecting the 
iron and also from semi-gray iron 

Last but least of the 
complaint from the machine 
that bears the being hard but 
really is too soft and tough to machine 


machine shop from 


not sources of 
shop is iron 


name of 





readily. Most machine hands have had 
- “ 4 , 

AT AT 
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FIG. 7—DECARBONIZED RIM OF 
TOUGH MALLEABLE IRON 
SHOWING CARBON 
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trouble at one time or another ma- 
chining ‘very good wrought iron. It 
pushes ahead of the tool and causes 
excessive chattering and wear, making 
necessary an extra cut, and in case the 
machine tool is weak it will jump out 
of the holding fixture and seriously 
strain the machine. The outside rim 
of extra-good malleable resembles the 
best wrought iron and closely rivals it 
all through the section. Its chemical 
make-up as far as iron is concerned is 
the same except that the particles of 
slag worked-in in wrought iron are 
replaced with particles of temper-carbon 
in malleable iron as shown in Fig. 7. 

Manufacturers of malleable iron 
should refuse to take this kind of iron 
back as foundry scrap. They should 
demand that the user provide sufficiently 
strong machine tools, run at _ such 
speeds as to readily care for this iron. 
The writer had occasion recently to in- 
spect castings returned for being hard 
that had been drilled in several places 
and tapped in others without any ap- 
parent difficulty but upon boring a 12- 
inch dimension, the tool had evidently 
refused to cut, microscopic analysis 
showed good normal malleable but 
upon investigation it was deter- 
mined that the machining was done 
on an ordinary drill-press using a 
boring bar in place of a drill running 
at high speed. The best high-speed steel 
was used. On the other hand, a cer- 
tain well-known manufacturer uses such 
sturdy machines that a chattering tool 
is rarely heard in the entire shop and 
when a casting is returned for being 
hard there is no doubt about the fact 
that it is hard. Of course, these are 
two extreme cases, but they serve to 
illustrate my point. 

The malleable manufacturer can elimi- 
nate all trouble from this source by 
making relatively high-carbon iron, an- 
nealing it in nearly inert packing, pro- 
ducing iron that perhaps will pass as 
malleable. 3ut at the same time he 
will be wandering away from the best 
practice and will not add to the reputa- 
tion of the industry, which has suffered 
in the past from just such weak-hearted 
practice. 

In summarizing, it may be said that 
the fundamental or underlying cause of 
trouble with malleable iron in the ma- 
chine shop is generally due to a lack 
of scientific study of the material in 
question along practical lines and to 
the lack of active co-operation by the 
users of malleable iron. Designing en- 
gineers have neglected to familarize 
themselves with the properties and pe- 
culiarities of malleable iron due largely 
to the meager amount of authoritative 
information in print, and their unwill- 
ingness to accept the statements of men 
who are well informed but are perhaps 
unable to express themselves fluently 
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and who are the operative heads of our 
best malleable foundries. In many in- 
stances bad designs are changed with 
reluctance, although the engineer is be- 
coming more alive every day to the 


advantage and necessity of close co- 


Kmphasize W 


operation with the practical man in the 
foundry. As in other spheres, therefore, 
co-operation should be our watchword 
and with intelligent effort and hearty 
co-operation between producer and user, 
most of our troubles will disappear. 


ar Problems 


Munitions and Aircraft Sessions to Assume Important Roles in Annual 


Meeting of American Society of Mechanical Engineers 


ANY engineers realize that the 

time is past when they can con- 

tinue to convene as a unit and 
devote their attention to the common- 
place details of engineering practice. 
With this in mind, the American 5So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers has 
planned a program for the annual meet- 
ing, Dec. 4-7, designed to be of definite 
and constructive value for those in the 
service of the nation. While a sufficient 
number of technical papers will be pro- 
vided on general subjects, emphasis will 
be placed on a series of addresses to be 
given on some of the broad problems 
that now confront the engineer in his 
endeavor to give his country the mas- 
tery in the great struggle which is to 
make the “world safe for democracy.” 


William H. 


Taft, former president of the United 


On Tuesday evening 


States, will address the society after 
which honorary membership will _ be 
conferred on Maj. Gen. George W. Goeth- 


als. The business meeting on Wednes- 
day morning will be followed by a 
session in charge of the committee on 
local sections. An intimate account of 


the engineering achievements of the late 
E. D. Leavitt will be presented by F. W. 
Dean. 

All are agreed that to win the war 
there must be conservation of resources, 
including food, fuel and supplies of all 
kinds; higher efficiency in industry and 
transportation; unlimited production of 
munitions and appliances of war; will- 
ing co-operation on the part of every 
citizen, regardless of his status in life; 
and the greatest possible development 
of American inventive and productive 
talent. 

The question of the solution of such 
problems as the foregoing will form the 
basis of the keynote session on the 
general subject of service of the en- 
gineer to the public. This session will 
last all day Thursday, Dec. 6, and will 
be opened by President Hollis, who will 
speak on “Universal Public Service in 
Peace and War.” He will be followed 
by other speakers treating on the fol- 
lowing topics: Railroad transportation, 
motor transportation, the aircraft prob- 
lem, topical discussion on _ aviation, 
special education in time of war, en- 
gineering research, and building a mer- 


chant marine in minimum time. 
In the case of the aircraft problem 
there will be discussed the selection and 
training of aviators, and problems of 
aircraft engineering and aircraft pro- 
duction. 

At the spring meeting of the society 
held in Cincinnati, the three sessions on 
the principles involved in the manufac- 
ture of munitions were among the muvost 
enthusiastic and largely attended meet- 
ings ever held by the society, members 
attending from all sections of this coun- 
try and Canada. In order to carry this 
work still further a session has been 
arranged for the annual meeting by 
the sub-committee on machine — shop 
practice, upon the subject of inspection 
An attempt will be made to present 
both the requirements of the govern- 
ment and the difficulties encountered by 
manufacturers in interchangeable manu- 
facture, with the object of defining as 
far as possible the philosophy of in- 
spection, and offering constructive sug- 
gestions for carrying out its underlying 
principles 

Another timely subject under the 
present condition of affairs where 
manufacturers are working under ‘tre- 
mendous pressure is that of industrial 
management and methods of increasing 
production. There will be a session on 
management at which one topic, a com- 
paratively new one, will relate to the 
employment of women in the skilled in- 
dustries, with special reference to ma- 
chine-shop and heavy work. Bearing 
on this subject will be addresses on 
the relation of industrial management 
to the engineer, to indicate the broad- 
ening field of the engineer and the ex- 
tent to which his efforts must lie in the 
direction of the management of men, 
both in respect to efficiency and to 
social service. 

It is expected further that Dr. Brash- 
ear will deliver the lecture on “The 
Beautiful in Commonplace Things,” 
which he was to have given last year, 
but was prevented from doing by his 
trip to the orient. This lecture will be 
as an oasis in a desert in these war 
times when we are prone to forget that 
there are larger, higher and more im- 
portant things in life than strife among 
nations. 

















Electric Pig Iron in War Times 


The Prevailing High Prices of Pig Iron Suggest the Possibility of Commercial 
Electric Pig Iron—Low Phosphorus Scrap is Being 


Turned Into Shell Steel By This Process 


6 acs abnormal high prices which 
are at present being paid for 
iron and steel products, and 
which have been ruling for the last 18 
months, have seemingly failed to stim- 
ulate or encourage the manufacture 
of pig iron from ore in the electric 
furnace. Comparatively little progress 
has been made in the United States 
or Canada in this field, and it may 
safely be said that outside of Sweden 
and Norway the production of pig iron 
from ore in the electric furnace is 
practically nil. That pig iron could 
be made from ore in the electric fur- 
nace under present conditions, and at 
the same time yield a handsome profit, 
there is not the slightest doubt, but 
there are many difficulties in the way 
of the prospective manufacturer. One 
of the most serious of these is the 
shortage of power. 


Energy Requirements 


In the early part of 1906, when the 
smelting of pig iron in the electric 
furnace was undertaken by the Cana- 
dian government, the report issued 
some time afterwards claimed that the 
results of the experiments had proved 
that four tons of pig iron could be 
produced per horsepower year, in 
other words, this amount of iron 
could be produced with an expendi- 
ture of about 1650 kilowatt hours, 
whereas the present Swedish practice, 
where large furnaces are used, shows 
that from 2500 to 3000 kilowatt hours 
are required to produce one gross ton 
of gray iron. 

A few years ago the writer made 
some experiments with a single-phase 
furnace using about 650 kilowatts, the 
ore used being a hematite containing 
from 50 to 52 per cent metallic iron. 
This furnace was operated for sev- 
eral weeks and the expenditure of 
energy per gross ton of pig iron pro- 
duced was 2300 to 2400 kilowatt hours. 
It will therefore readily be seen that 
to produce any considerable quantity 
of iron in the electric furnace, large 
amounts of power will be necessary, 
and this, coupled with the fact that 
such an enterprise only could be oper- 
ated under existing conditions, which 
are liable to change at any moment, 


A paper presented at the thirty-second gen- 
eral meeting of the American Electrochemical 
society, Pittsburgh, Oct. 3 to 6, 1917. The 
author, Robert Turnbull, is electric furnace 
engineer, Welland, Ont., Canada. 


BY ROBERT TURNBULL 
has no doubt deterred investors from 
risking the capital necessary for such 
an undertaking. 

The writer’s own experience has not 
gone to show that any advantage has 
been gained either by lowering the 
expenditure of power or decreasing 
the gross cost of the product by the 
use of the shaft furnace, such as is 
used in Sweden, for unless the gases 
are utilized the shaft furnace becomes 
a complicated, expensive and unneces- 
sary piece of apparatus. A _ well-de- 
signed ordinary electric smelting fur- 





A lvses f Klee ie Pig 
Analyses of Kiectric rig 
. 
Iron 

Heat No. Silicon Sulphur Phosphorus 
237 1.45 0.025 0.025 
238 1.83 0.029 0.031 
239 2.82 0.030 0.033 
240 2.11 0.029 0.027 
241 1.88 0.025 0.027 
242 2.49 0.027 0.027 
243 1.21 0.035 0.040 
244 2.35 0.030 0.030 
245 1.25 0.029 0.031 
246 1.55 0.027 0.027 
247 1.59 0.028 0.031 
248 1.50 0.025 0.029 
249 2.02 0.029 0.032 
250 1.50 0.032 0.038 
251 1.41 0.029 0.033 
252 1.50 0.025 0.023 
253 2.20 0.025 0.027 
254 1.50 0.027 0.030 











nace with partial roof and automatic 
charging from overhead hoppers, will 
produce a cheaper pig than the shaft 
furnace, and the first cost of plant 
would be considerably less. 

With the war, however, a new field 
has been created for the electric fur- 
nace, which owing to its low initial 
cost and low power consumption, 
bids fair to become very popular, and 
that is the production of pig iron 
from shell turnings and shell scrap. 

As the specifications for steel to be 
used in the manufacture of shells call 
for low phosphorus and sulphur, it is 
possible in the electric furnace to pro- 
duce a low phosphorus pig iron from 
such scrap at a figure which, given 
the present selling price of low phos- 
phorus pig iron, yields a handsome 
profit, while very little refining is nec- 
essary. Any type of steel furnace can 
be used for this process, and it is not 
even necessary to have a furnace of 
the tilting type when little refining has 
to be done, as by special manipulation 
of the slag in the furnace, a certain 
amount of phosphorus can be removed, 
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and sulphur is always to some extent 
eliminated by the basic slag employed. 

The possibility of this process was 
first brought to the writer’s attention 
in the fall of 1916, and experiments 
were immediately 
small 


undertaken in a 
furnace at Orillia, Ont. These 
experiments having proved the process 
to be a feasible one, a new single- 
phase furnace was built and has been 
in successful operation since January 
of the present year. From six to 
seven tons of low phosphorus pig iron 
were being produced per 24 hours, 
the amount of power used on the 
furnace being about 250 kilowatts 

Furnaces for this work have since 
been installed at St. Catherines and 
Collingwood, Ont., also at Shawinigan 
Falls, Que., and a number of furnaces 
are now operating in the United 
States. 


Description of Furnace 


At St. Catharines, the furnace is of 
6-ton capacity, 3-phase, operated by 
1200-kilowatt transformers. Only 700 
kilowatts are being used at the pres- 
ent time, owing to the shortage of 
power. The daily output is around 20 
tons. It is estimated that the produc- 
tion will attain 35 gross tons with the 
full power of 1200 kilowatts. The op- 
eration is in many respects similar to 
the making of steel in the electric fur- 
nace, the refining process for the elim- 
ination of phosphorus being somewhat 
different. The charge consists of shell 
turnings, the necessary carbon base, 
which may be charcoal, coke or coal, 
ferrosilicon and lime. Manganese is 
not added, as care is taken in the 
process to conserve the manganese al- 
ready contained in the turnings. The 
furnace is of the fixed type, with a 
carbon bottom and silica brick lining; 
there are two charging doors and one 
tap hole. The furnace is controlled 
by automatic regulators which elimi- 
nate to a great extent manual labor, 
giving a much steadier load than is 
possible to obtain by hand control 
The product is cast in sand, the pig 
beds being placed about 30 feet from 
the furnace. In the Orillia plant the 
iron is cast into iron molds. The re- 
turn in iron as compared with the 
scrap charged is about 95 per cent, 
and as about 5 per cent is added to 
the iron in the form of carbon and 
silicon, the total loss is about 10 per 
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cent of scrap charged. The pig pro- 
duced is very tough and the analysis 
is fairly uniform as can be judged by 
the accompanying 
tive heats. 

The rarely 
per cent; above this point any extra 
carbon added is very destructive to the 
A roof 
heats; the 
gradually 


table of consecu- 


carbon is very over 3 


lining and roof of the furnace. 
will last from 150 to 200 
roof conditions are being 
improved and 300 heats may yet be 
roof. 


not a 


realized for 

The process is new 
attempts were made several years ago 
to make pig f steel, 
but the cost was found to be prohibi- 


one 
one, as 
trom 


iron scrap 










tive. The writer also made some ex- can be profitably operated in normal 
periments in operating the pig iron’ times, at least in Canada, where low 
furnace with ore, by mixing 50 per phosphorus pig iron is always a dollar 
cent each of scrap and ore in the or two higher than the _ pre- 
charge. The result was an increased vailing prices in the United States 
URING the past two or three’ type conveyors, which run in concrete 
years manufacturers located’ trenches, receive the lump coal from 
near the gas fields of Western the storage bins and deliver it onto 
Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio, have an 18-inch belt conveyor, which runs 
become alarmed over the impending at righ angles to the screw shafts 
natural gas shortage. Among the first The coal passes from the belt con 
manufacturing concerns to realize the veyor to an 18-inch magnetic sep- 
seriousness of the situation was the arator which extracts the foreign mat- 
Standard Tin Plate Co., Canonsburg, ter. The coal is discharged onto a 
Pa. A complete powdered coal equip- bucket elevator, 31 feet high and 
ment was installed and now supplies driven by a 5-horsepower motor with 
the 18 annealing furnaces, 50 tin pots a speed of 1140 revolutions per min 
and 46 sheet and pair furnaces. The ute. The buckets empty into a spout 
equipment was installed by the Bon- leading to a scale hopper, which auto- 
not Co., Canton, O. matically weighs and discharges the 
The operation of the pulverizing stocks into a dryer of the rotary kiln 
plant is as follows: Three 9-inch screw’ type, driven by a 7'%4-horsepower mo- 
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CHARTS SHOWING 
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about six tons on 
the 


power 


production from 
ore alone to 11 
The 
in both 


Whether this process will be feasible 


tons with mixture 


same amount of was used 


cases 


after the war when normal conditions 
again prevail is not a settled point 
The cost of production is at present 


high, and would be prohibitive under 


10rmal conditions. It must be remem- 
that 
per cent higher than they 


the 


bered, however, costs today are 


possibly 50 
ago, and it is 
that 


find a 


were three years 


writer’s conviction provided fu- 


ture means of 


eliminating phosphorus from the iron 


experiments 


without removing the slag, the process 
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In conclusion, although a little for- 
eign to this paper, the writer would 
like to call the attention of all those 
interested in steel furnaces to the 
roof coolers, which are placed around 
the electrodes in order to keep the 


bricks at that point as cool as possi- 


ble. Recent practice at St. Catharines 


has shown that the life of the roof 
can be prolonged materially by cor- 
rect application of these roof coolers, 
especially the ring of bricks around 
the electrodes These coolers should 
be made to the exact form of the roof, 
and should rest on the bricks which 
form the ring around the electrode, 
and not on any packing between these 
bricks and the cooler. They should 
not be flanged, but cast to a special 
form, so that the cooling water will 


be at an equal distance from all out- 


side surfaces 


Kquipment 


tor turning 840 revolutions min- 
ute The motor was built by the 
Crocker-Wheeler Co., Ampere, N. J. 
rhe kiln is hand-fired and reduces the 
moisture the to about 
one-half of 1 cent. Dust-tight 
rings are provided at both ends. 

\ 9-inch 
a 3-horsepower 
the 
into two 1-ton storage bins. 


per 


content of coal 


per 


screw conveyor driven by 
the 
distributes it 


motor transfers 


coal from drier and 


Each bin feeds 
into pulverizers which ind!- 


two are 


driven by a J30-horsepower 
1150 
pulverizers 
2500 
coal per hour to a fineness of 95 per 


vidually 


motor and at revolutions per 


have a 
pounds of 


minute These 


crushing capacity of 


[HOINGIN >, 
r ==. wy 


ms 
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cent through a 100-mesh screen and 
85 per cent through a 200-mesh screen. 

After the coal is ground it is ele- 
vated into a dust collector by means 
of an exhaust fan driven by a 7%- 
horsepower motor. The air is drawn 
back imto the pulverizer. Thus, a 
partial vacuum, a permanent fineness 
and a nonleaking receptacle are main- 
tained. 

The dust collectors feed by gravity 


into a 25-ton storage bin. <A 6-inch 
screw conveyor transfers the dust 
from this bin to a cast iron, high 


pressure distributing blower, 62x 12% 
inches. This blower is operated at 
1800 revolution per minute by a 25- 
motor and is equipped 
air-regulating device which 


horsepower 
with an 
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The charts, Fig. 1, show that by 
burning powdered coal, temperatures 
of 1400 and 1600 degrees Fahr., are 


maintained in the pair and sheet fur- 
naces, respectively. This requires 280 
pounds of fuel per ton of steel heated 
or a saving of 60 per cent compared 
with 600 pounds of coal per ton of 
hand-fired. It was 
18 annealing fur- 
powdered coal 
feet of 


heretofore 
found that in the 
naces, 75 pounds of 
were equivalent to 1000 cubic 
natural gas and in the 50 tin pots, 
26 pounds of powdered fuel were 
equivalent to 350 cubic feet of natural 


steel, 


gas. 
The Standard company is said to 
be the first tin plate concern in the 


world to employ powdered coal in 
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not be in excess of 10s ($2.40) per ton 

Special permits to buy steel scrap 
on guaranteed analysis may be grant- 
ed on application. In these cases the 
price on heavy melting steel contain- 
ing not over 0.04 per cent phosphorus 


£060 5s 


and sulphur must not exceed 


($30.00) and that on steel containing 
not over 0.05 per cent sulphur and 
phosphorus must not exceed £6 
($28.80). Clean wrought iron scrap 
prices must not exceed £6 5s ($30.00), 
or when mixed with steel or other 
materials £5 5s ($25.20). The maxi- 


mum price on wrought iron turnings 
or borings mixed with steel or other 
material is £2 10s ($12.00). The maxi- 
mum prices on wrought iron scrap if 
handled and delivered from the yards 





FIG. 2—FRONT VIEW OF 


permits the coal dust to be carried by 
suspension to the various heating fur- 
naces at a velocity of approximately 
88 feet per second. 

The amount of powdered coal fed 
to the blower is controlled by a regu- 
lator governing a 24%4-horsepower mo- 
tor which varies in speed from 550 to 
2200 revolutions per minute and drives 
the screw conveyor accordingly. The 
amount of air fed into the blower is 
regulated by the float system. When 
the operator opens a branch line sup- 
plying coal to the furnace, the regu- 
lator and float automatically increase 
the volume of coal and air in the dis- 
tributing lines. 

The ratio of coal dust and air in 
the distributing pipe is such that the 
mixture is noncombustible. The addi- 
tional amount of air required for com- 
plete combustion of coal is supplied 
under pressure at the furnace burner, 
This is clearly illustrated in Fig. 2. 


HEATING AND PAIR FURNACES SHOWING CHIMNEY 
REAR VIEW SHOWING 


BURNERS AND AUXILIARY 
all heating units throughout its works. 
The officers of the company are Louis 
Follett, president; E. K. Norton, vice 
president; and W. J. Lynch, general 
manager. 


Maximum Scrap Prices 
Fixed by British 


New maximum prices for steel and 
wrought iron scrap have been fixed 
by the British minister of munitions. 
They are per ton as follows: 

Heavy melting steel, £5 5s ($25.20). 

Steel turnings and borings, £3 10s 
($16.80). 

Mixed steel turnings 
£2 10s ($12.00). 

Other classes of steel scrap, £5 5s 
($25.20). 

These prices are free on rail or free 
in barge at the nearest siding or 
wharf to the location of the scrap. 
Carriage charged to the buyer must 


and borings, 


ATI 


AND WATER-COOLED HEAD PI 


AIR LINES 


of recognized scrap merchants may be 
increased 10s ($2.40) per ton whiere the 
carriage to buyers’ works does not ex- 
ceed 3s ($0.72); by 7s 6d ($1.52) where 
the carriage exceeds 3s; by 15s 
($3.60) if the material is sheared and 
cut up, ready for piling 


and 


The bureau of mines, department of 


the interior, Washington, has issued a 
chart on the subject of resuscitation 
from gas asphyxiation, drowning and 


electric shocks. This bulletin is suitable 
for posting at mines, industrial 
and in other places where there is 
danger from _ asphyxiation, 
shock, etc. The chart shows the Schae- 


fer or prone pressure method of artifi- 


plants, 


electric 


cial respiration, which is the latest and 


most approved method advocated by 
eminent physiologists in this country 
The bureau has issued this chart with 


the hope of inducing the adoption of 
this standard method of resuscitation 








Casting Alloy Steel Mill Rolls 


This Description of Methods Employed to Mold and Cast Mill Rolls Emphasizes 


the Importance of Metallurgy in Modern Foundry Practice 
—Care in Melting Steel is Essential 


ALES of ancient history de- 
scribing the battles of oriental 
chieftans and legends of sul- 

tans shahs all into their 

lore glowing praises of the wonder- 

The excel- 

scimitars which could 

sever with equal ease heavy iron spears 


and weave 


ful swords of Damascus. 
lence of these 
or delicate fabric floating in air was 
attributed by those warriors of old 
to the supernatural. Their high quali- 
ty was responsible for the superiority 


of a race. Generation after genera- 
tion tried to duplicate the steel of 
these weapons, but the reputation of 
Damascus swords remained intact 


throughout the ages until, finally, in 


the last half of the nineteenth century 
blades made from the deposits of iron 
in the Ural mountains proved by their 
edge that 


the famous steel had been duplicated. 


ability to retain a keen 


The association of mysticism with the 


production of such steel was not en- 


tirely eliminated until the advent of 
the modern metallurgist whose an- 
alyses explained with simplicity the 
far-famed superiority of Damascus 
steel. The presence of small per- 
centages of tungsten in the ore from 


which these swords were made doubt- 
the flexibility and 
edges. Metallurgy 
has also served to explain why Swed- 
ish iron and Sheffield steel have been 
famous for years for their good quali- 
Fur- 


less accounts for 


the sharp cutting 


ties in their respective fields. 
ther than this, metallurgy has enabled 
us to duplicate with ease steels re- 
nowned for years and it has led the 
way to the production of various alloy 
steels which surpass by far the most 
ancients. 


the 


the 
made in 


wonderful product of 


The rapid advances 


recent 
thor- 
steel 


metallurgy during 
years and the widespread and 
ough study of the structures of 


science of 


and their relations to the character- 
istics of alloys have immeasureably 
broadened the fields to be exploited 
by the producer of steel and the 
maker of its products. The industrial 
laboratory with its corps of skilled 
metallurgists and chemists is an es- 
sential part of many modern plants. 
As the field becomes more and more 
familiar and as the value of high- 


carbon and alloy steels becomes more 
generally appreciated, the uses of such 
materials broadened, and, 


will be un- 


doubtedly, new ones will be delevoped. 


One of the pioneers in the produc- 
tion of alloy steels is the Pittsburgh 
Iron & Steel Foundries, Midland, 
Pa. The several alloys produced by 
this company are adapted to a wide 
range of application including mill 
rolls, gears, pinions, bending dies, 
crusher jaws, etc. One of the most 
interesting products of the Midalnd 


foundry is mill rolls. 

In developing alloys 
high percentage of carbon and several 
nickel 


resist the 


containing a 


other constituents such as and 


chromium to successfully 
wear and tear of hard usage, the com- 
pany’s metallurgists took radical steps 
and departed largely from accepted 
practice, not 
prove old alloys, but also to develop 
For example, the propor- 
chromium to nickel in 
of the company’s standard alloys is 
approximately 2:1; the carbon 
tent averages from 1.8 to 2 per cent. 
this indicate that it 
that it is 


seeking only to im- 
new 
tion of 


ones. 
one 


con- 
Tests of steel 


is tough and strong and 


highly resistant to wear and abrasion 


The 


steel 


the 
makes 


characteristics of 
make mill 
a discussion of their production from 
the pattern to the finished roll of 
interest to those intimately connected 
with The foundry 
problems the casting 
attractive 


peculiar 


used to rolls 


mill operation. 


arising during 


of these rolls furnish some 
features. 

The shapes of mill rolls lend them- 
selves readily to molding with sweep 
patterns. This at once simplifies the 


making of the patterns and the mold- 


ing of the rolls. Patterns for rolls 
are usually made in the company’s 
pattern shop from drawings furnished 
by customers. This shop employs 
five men and is equipped with mod- 
ern woodworking machinery includ- 


ing planers, a band saw, jointers, 


Each pattern is designed to 


roll 
shrink head, the necks and the outline 


etc. 


mold a complete including the 


of the wobbler. A typical 


The smaller pat- 


pattern 
is shown in Fig. 1. 
terns resting under the sweep are the 


two sections used to form the wob- 
bler. The illustration indicates clearly 
the braces which are used to clamp 
the sweep to a jig operating the 
sweep in the flask Adjacent to the 


pattern shop is a pattern storage room 
the checked 
to the foreman in charge of the mold- 


from which patterns are 


ing gang. 

The rolls are molded in steel flasks 
which are first filled partially with 
floor sand for backing. They are 
handled in the largest of two bays 
which make up the 150 x 300-foot 
heavy molding shop. After being 
filled to the proper height and 
rammed, silica facing sand is placed 
in the flask, pipes approximating the 
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FIG. 2—THE FLASK AT THE RIGHT IS READY FOR FINAL RAMMING; THE 
PIPES IN THE SAND REDUCE THE AMOUNT OF FACING SAND 
REQUIRED—THE MOLD AT THE LEFT IS READY FOR 
MOLDING THE WOBBLER 
shape and size of the rolls being laid tially by portable air rammers made 
in the center, as shown at the right in by the Ingérsoll-Rand Co., New York. 
Fig. 2, to reduce the amount of fac- On most of the molds for mill rolls, 
ing sand required and to shorten the the wobbler is formed with the roll 
time necessary to sweep this sand mold by placing the wobbler pattern 
from the flask. After the facing sand in the semicircular space provided 
has been sufficiently rammed, the for by the sweep, ramming sand under 
pipes are withdrawn and the sweep the pattern. On a few rolls of spe- 
is put in place and the sand scooped cial character, the wobbler is cast 
out forming the mold of the roll. as a solid rim of metal and is fin- 
In Fig. 2 one flask is shown with ished on a planer in the machine 
the facing sand and pipes in place; shop. When the rolls are designed 
and the other as it appears when to be carried on a shaft in the mill 
finished. The sand is supported in housing, the mold carries a_ plain 
the flasks by a large number of cylindrical core. With the  excep- 
gaggers, there being on an average tion of the part of the mold made with 
of 100 to each mold. The sand is the wobbler patterns, the drag and 
rammed partially by hand and par- the cope are exactly the same _ shape. 


FIG. 3—BAKED MOLD READY 


TO BE 





FOR POURING 


CLOSED 
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After the mold has been completed, 
nails are placed to support the sand 
and to prevent it from mixing with 


the molten steel and causing the oc- 


currence of sand holes in the cast- 


ing. The mold is prepared for baking 
by painting with a mixture of silica 
wash and molasses. 

The work of molding mill rolls is 
handled by 13 men who mold ap- 
proximately 25 rolls in a _ 10-hour 
shift. Molds made one day are dried 
over night and are poured the fol- 
lowing day, thus providing for prac- 


pouring. Sealing is 
the 


said to 


tically continual 


accomplished by use of asbestos 
sub- 
the 


are 


ribbon which is be more 
stantial than clay and to 
The 


ovens at a 


prevent 


formation of fins molds 
dried in oil-fired 


ture of 600 degrees Fahr. for a period 


tempera- 
of nine hours. 
Gating is accomplished by placing 
a 3%-inch pipe in the sand, withdraw- 
ing it and cutting through from the 
mold to the hole The 
is formed by the and is 
and 4. 


large 


thus formed 


head sweep 
shown 
The 


pouring pits located in close proximi- 


clearly in Figs. 3 


molds are placed in two 


furnaces so 
for 


ty to the open-hearth 
that there is little 
the molten metal to cool while being 


transported from the furnaces to the 


opportunity 


molds. The molds are poured while 


in an upright position. Approximate- 
ly 25 per cent of the metal cast is 
taken up by the head which is of 


such proportions that it is possible 
to keep the metal in this portion of 
the fluid until the 
mill-roll has The 
molds are handled by a 25-ton and a 
10-ton Morgan traveling crane. This 
service will be augmented shortly by 


mold in a state 


portion solidified 


a second 25-ton crane which has been 


ordered from the same builder 


Metal for mill rolls is prepared from 
pig iron and This mate- 
rial is conveyed from the stock yard 


scrap steel. 
to the charging platform of the open- 
hearth furnaces or to the cupolas 
by a 5-ton traveling crane. An 
ual feature in regard to the steel used 


unus- 


for mill rolls by the Pittsburgh 
foundries is the high percentage of 
carbon. This element is added to 
the steel in the form of high-carbon 
pig. If the chemist’s report indicates 
that the percentage of carbon is too 


is reduced by add- 
Closer control 


high, the amount 
ing low-carbon scrap. 
in the addition of carbon is 
by stirring with a wooden pole. Chro- 
and manganese consti 
added to 


secured 
mium, nickel 
tute the alloying metals 
the steel. Tests of the 
made in a well-equipped chemical lab- 
from samples taken from 
Analyses are sent to the 


steel are 


oratory 
the furnace. 
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furnaceman so that lke 
the proportions of the constituents to 
final check 


may adjust 


meet the specifications. A 


analysis is made of each heat. These 
furnaces melt about 75 tons of steel 
a day. The materials are charged 
into the two open-hearth furnaces by 
means of an electric charger which 
was built by the user. Both furnaces 


are arranged to burn either oil or gas 


The change from one fuel to the 
other may be made with but a few 
minutes’ delay. 

The exceptionally long life of the 
refractories used in these furnaces 
is a noteworthy feature. The aver- 
age life of a lining is about 1350 heats; 
the checker brick has lasted for as 
many as 2500 heats. The silica lining 
refractories used in these furnaces 
have been supplied by the Mt. Union 
Silica Brick Co., Mt. Union, Pa., 
and the Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Co., Pittsburgh. The checker bricks 
were made by the McLain Fire Brick 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

After the rolls have been taken 
from the molds they are annealed, 


rough cleaned and sent to the machine 
shop where they are finished and pre 
Fig. 4 
waiting to be 


pared for shipment shows 


some of the molds 


rough cleaned The annealing is 
taken care of in five large gas-fired 
ovens arranged as pits, 15 x 25 x 9 
feet. It is a most important element 
in the production of mill rolls In 
loading the ovens, an effort is made 
to have all the rolls in one charge 


of a uniform cross-section so they all 
will be subjected to the same anneal- 
ing. The 
by pyrometers 

Co., 
Instrument Co., 


recorded 
Bristol 


temperature is 
the 
Waterbury, 


made by 
Instrument Conn., 
Brown Phila- 
Test pieces that are placed 
gage the 
the frac- 


and the 
delphia. 
in the broken to 


ovens are 


nature of the annealing by 
ture. 

The smaller bay of 
ing shop is devoted to the production 
This part of the 
served by a 20-ton 
made by the 
Co., Alliance, 


crane 


the large mold- 
of ingot molds 
shop is and a 
Morgan 
O., 
the 
Muskegon, 


5-ton crane 


Engineering and 
a 10-ton Shaw 


Mich 
square 


made by 
Electric Crane Co., 
Molders working from a large 
platform the 
barrels placed in 


ramming form molds 
around 


forms. 


core core- 


box Loam sand is used at 
the bottom and the top of the molds; 
floor The 


with a 


remainder is sand 
3-inch 
Chill 


tops of 


the 


molds have a sprue 


1 x 4-inch cover plates 
are used on the 
After sealing the 
are baked for nine hours in coke-fired 
sunk to the 


transferring to 


gate 
the 
with 


molds. 
clay, molds 


which are level 


floor to 


ovens 


of the save 
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used 
and 


The be 
molds is 


oven cars ssemer iron 
for these melted in 55 
cupolas having capacities of 
. 


72-inch 
15 and 25 tons per hour, respectively 
These cupolas are used to melt on an 
200,000 


ingot 


average of pounds of iron 


The 


special pit. 


molds are poured 
in a The 
from 1500 to 2700 pounds 


a day. 


molds weigh 


Shop Small Castings 


for 
iron and 
x 300-foot 
10-ton 
Molding here 


both 
molded in a 150 


shop equipped with a 25 and a 


Smaller castings of 


steel are 


Morgan traveling crane 


is done entirely with green sand in 
flasks or on the floor. This depart- 
ment is devoted to the production of 


dies, gears and 


The 


metal is brought from the open-hearth 


similar castings 
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furnaces and cupolas in ladles carried 
on small cars drawn by a gasoline 
locomotiv« This structure also pro- 


vides space for coremaking and clean 


ing, chipping and machining miscel 
laneous castings. 
Accident prevention and _ safety 


measures are prominent features of 


apparatus is 
the 


call the 


ghting 
about 


this plant. Fire-f 


located conveniently plant 


Numerous bulletin boards 


employers’ attention to various safety 


and suggestion boxes encour- 


notices 
age co-operation A first aid room 
is provided for injured employes. The 
safety work is directed by a com- 
mittee of five composed of the heads 
This 


Sub-committees of 


of each department committee 


meets weekly hive 
men in each department meet at four- 


week intervals to make suggestions 


and recommendations to the executive 
committee. 
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Furnace Orders Taken 

The 
Co., 
which 
American branch of T. H. 
& Co., Ltd., Sheffield, 
has secured contracts for the installa- 


Construction 
building, Philadelphia, 
organized as the 
Watson 
already 


Electric Furnace 
Finance 
recently was 
Eng., 


tion of a number of 6-ton electric 
furnaces, of the Greaves-Etchells type, 
in this country. One is to be in- 
stalled for the government at Puget 
Sound, another at Pearl Harbor, and 
another at the Norfolk navy yard. In 
addition, Greaves-Etchells fur- 
nace will be installed at the American 
Radiator plant at Buffalo and 
one at the plant of the Singer Mfg 
Co., Elizabeth, N. J. In addition to 


the the Electric 


one 


Co.'s 


furnaces, Furnace 


al! iaet (9G 4 


LEANED—NOTICE THE LARGE HEADS 


furnishing the 
and the Singer 


Construction Co. is 


American Radiator Co 


Mfg. Co. with general designs for 
buildings and plant equipment. The 
Greaves-Etchells furnace was devel- 


oped about two years ago by H. A 
and H. Etchells, of Shefheld 
Prior to the opening of the American 


Greaves 


branch, 30 units had been success- 
fully installed in England and Scot 
land and one in France. Since then, 
orders have been received for one 
6-ton and two 12-ton furnaces to be 
installed at the plant of Vickers Co., 
Ltd., Sheffield, Eng 


The Wayne Oil Tank & Pump Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., has just completed 
three additions which have doubled the 
company’s manufacturing facilities. Re 
cently the company acquired four acres 
of land adjoining its present holdings. 
This tract will be used as a site for 
an addition to the heavy-metal tank shop. 














Cast lron—Its Rust Resisting Power 


The Corrosion Properties of Cast Iron Have Not Been Thoroughly Investigated 
—Recent Experiments, However, Seem to Indicate That 


They Refute the Electrolytic Theory 


N REVIEWING the literature re- 
lating to the corrosion of cast iron, 
one is unable to find any extensive 

references or data. This fact 

rather surprising when the many scien- 


seems 


tific tests and observations that have 
been made upon the corrosion of iron 
and steel are taken into account, the 


published results of which make an ex- 


tensive and varied literature. The field 
of cast iron as regards its usefulness 
as rust-resisting metal has been much 
neglected, and today remains almost 
unexplored. 

This is due partly to the fact that 
only in the last few years has the re- 
sistance of iron to corrosion been con- 


sidered one of its important properties. 
The efforts to for 
structural and other purposes have been 
directed the production of a 
material having superior physical prop- 
tensile strength, and 
For 


was 


improve materials 


toward 


erties, such as 


possessing a greater reliability. 
this reason 
used extensively for structural purposes, 
has been largely replaced by steel. Cast 
enormous 


cast iron, which once 


iron is still, however, used in 
quantities in places exposed to corroding 
influences and in view of this fact it is 
surprising that the study of the corro- 
this not 


more attention. 


sion of material has received 


The Subdivisions of Corrosion 


Most of the published information re- 
lating to the corrosion of cast iron may 


be divided into two classes. The first 
of these classes consists of isolated in- 
stances where pieces of cast iron have 
withstood the ravages of time and 
corroding influences and seem to have 
been almost unacted upon. The second 
class consists of actual tests in which 


attempts have been made to compare the 


rust-resisting properties of cast iron with 


those of iron and steel. 

The information contained in the first 
class will not be discussed here. It will 
suffice to say that many instances are 
known where cast-iron objects have 
lasted many years, even centuries, and 
have remained in good condition when 
exposed to corrosive conditions. These 
observations are especially interesting in 
throwing some light upon the electro 

A paper presented at recent meeting of 


the American Electrochemical society. 


BY E. A. AND L. T. RICHARDSON 


lytic theory of corrosion which states 
that the more heterogenous the material 
the greater its rate of corrosion. Ac- 
cording to this theory, pure iron, steel 
and cast iron should resist corrosion in 
the order named. For more complete 


data on this subject, the reader is re- 
ferred to “The Rusting of Iron,” by J 
Meehan and “External Corrosion of 


Cast Iron Pipe,” by M. R. Pugh. 


Experimental Tests 


J. N. Friend tested gray cast iron 
and mild open-hearth steel by an alter- 
nate wetting and drying method, and 
found that cast iron was superior to 


steel. Thwait collected in 1880 all 
available data upon the corrosion of 
cast iron compared with that of 


wrought iron, and obtained for the rela- 


tive corrosion the following results: 
Pure City or 
air sea air 
Wrought iron ° eeabe 0.655 6.690 
Cast iron . ceewen 0.604 2.637 
Cast iron (skin removed). 0.584 4.763 
Burgess and Aston tested several 
kinds of iron and steel under atmos- 
pheric conditions, among which were 
cast iron, steel and pure iron They 
found the relative corrosion to be: 
High purity iron 88.4 
Steel , aed . 63.5 to 150 
93.0 


Cast iron 


tests they Say, 


these 
structure of 


In regard to 


“Heterogeneity in metals is 


generally supposed to be antagonistic to 


durability but this investigation shows 


that if it is a factor it is one of sec- 


ondary significance and overshadowed by 


other factors.” 

It is evident, therefore, judging from 
the literature, that cast iron, in. spite 
of its extreme heterogeneity, is rust 
resisting The data upon this subject, 
however, is meager and conclusions can 
not be drawn from results so radically 
different from the predictions of such a 
widely accepted theory as the electro 
lytic until sufficient data has been ob 
tained to warrant doing so 

The Test and Its Results 

In order to add to the information 

already obtained upon this subject, the 


authors themselves conducted a. test 


Three 


staves of 


kinds of iron, typical of three 


heterogeneity were chosen 


gray cast iron, a low-carbon steel and 


a commercially pure iron. By analysis 


234 


these materials contained the following 
impurities: 
Sul- Phos- Manga- Total Sili Cop- 
phur phorus nese carbon con per 
Cast 
ron 0.059 1.020 0.480 3.260 2.400 none 
Steel 0.030 0.006 0.330 0.100 trace trace 
Pure 
iron 0.021 0.004 0.015 0.015 0.005 0.025 
For the test, four pieces of each 
material were taken and carefully an- 


effects 
of oxidation removed by filing and then 
accurately weighed. The 
all given identically the same treatment 


nealed at 750 degrees Cent., the 


pieces were 


The test materials were examined at 
intervals of about one week At the 
end of a month, visual observations in- 
dicated pure iron to be the best ma 
terial for resisting corrosion, while cast 
iron and steel seemed about equal al- 


though decidedly poorer than pure iron 


Later on, the rate at which the cast-iron 


specimens were rusting decreased and 
at the end of about four months cast 
iron and pure iron were about the 


same, while steel was poorer than either 
At the the test 
pieces were removed, cleaned with neu 


end of seven me nths 


tral ammonium citrate and carefully 

reweighed The losses computed in 

grams per square centimeter were 

( ti 1 0.966 

Steel 1.546 

Pure 1 0.771 
The specimens, after cleaning, were 


examined in regard to condition of 
depth of 


difference « 


uniformity 
muld be de 


surface, pits and 


of rusting No 


tected between the cast iron and pure 
iron as regards these three points; in 
fact they seemed to corrode in much the 
same manner The steel was, on the 
contrary, deeply pitted and the rustiny 
on the surface had been irregular 

The results of this test agree with 
other tests and add to the evidence al 
ready accumulated, that the resistanc 
of an iron to corrosion does not neces 
sarily depend upon its purity or homo 
geneity, as would be indicated by the 
electrolytic theory of corrosion This 
theory, in its present accepted form 


does not explain the great resistance 
offered by cast iron. While it may be 
true that the initial rusting is largely 
electrolytic in character, other factor 
such as the adherence of the rust and 
the protecti: n thereby given to the metal 


come into operation and outweigh any 


electrolytu ce 
rived at by other observers. 


rrosion —a conclusion ar 
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War Forces Labor Change 


Manufacturers of Refractories Consider Problems of Employment in 


Their Shops—Extension of Scientific Management is Predicted 


Attended by about 50 plant super- 
intendents and employment managers, 
the Refractories Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciation of the United States held a 
session at the William Penn hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 11 and 12. The 


principal speaker was Dwight T. Far- 
nahan, industrial engineer, New York. 
He some interesting data on 
changes in industrial methods which 
took place in England during and 
after the first year of the European 
war. He more general 
application of scientific management 
to American industries not only in 
the immediate future but as a necessi- 
ty in connection with the reconstruc- 
period which will follow the 
close of hostilities. Mr. Farnahan, 
who investigated industrial conditions 
in England during the early part of 
the and who has since been 
engaged in industrial and efficiency 
engineering, gave a brief tabulation of 
the principal elements of scientific 
management and analyzed all of these. 
He was followed by Miss Katherine 
Huey, formerly employment manager 
Publishing Co., who 
“A Centralized Labor De- 
partment”. She referred to its bene- 
fits in the way of reducing the labor 
turnover and to the wastefulness of 
a hit-and-miss policy of hiring and 
“firing”. She advocated the principle 
of putting an employe unfit for one 
department into another and of insti- 
tuting a system of profit-sharing, pen- 
sions, insurance and proper welfare for 
the employes. 

Richard D. Hatton, vice president 
of the Laclede-Christy Clay Products 
Co., St. was chairman of the 
operatives’ meeting. 


gave 


predicted 


tion 


war 


of the Curtis 


spoke on 


Louis, 


Reaffirms Bonus Finding 


The Pennsylvania state compensa- 
tion board, in a series of decisions 
just issued, reaffirms its finding that 
a bonus has to be counted into the 
wages of an employe in calculating 
compensation, as it is a special in- 
ducement for continued work. In 
another case it is held that payment 
of wages by an employer during disa- 
bility of an employe from an accident 
not constitute discharge of an 
employer's compensation liability un- 
less an agreement is made amd in the 
absence of such an agreement pay- 
considered a de- 


does 


ments cannot be 
fense to a claim. 
The Lucerne county court has held 


that the jurisdiction of a court of 


common please in compensation cases 


is limited to appeals in which final 
decrees refusing or allowing com- 
pensation are involved. 


New Wisconsin Law Gives 
Additional Benefits 


The new Wisconsin workmen's com- 
pensation law of 1917, which has just 
gone into effect, materially increases 
all benefits to injured workmen. The 
most important items are the modifi- 
cations in the schedule of fixed bene- 
fits, which materially lengthen the 
periods of the disability for all spe- 


cific injuries involving amputations. 
The new law also increases the com- 
pensation recoverable in cases of 
permanent total disability to work- 
men in the prime of life. Hitherto 
indemnity for permanent total disa- 
bility has been limited to six times 
the annual wage, regardless of the 


age of the workman. Hereafter, the 
maximum indemnity which workmen 
under 32 years of age may recover, 
if permanently totally disabled, is a 
fraction less than 10 times the annual 
wage, sum is reduced in ac- 
cordance with a regular schedule for 
workmen totally disabled later in life. 


which 


Another provision is that requiring 
the employer to pay burial expenses 
not to exceed $100 where death is a 
result. Still another provision of the 
new act gives increased compensation 
In such 
not be 


in cases of multiple injuries. 
cases the compensation will 
merely the sum due for each injury, 
but also an additional amount for 
the multiple character of the injury. 
feature is 
increase of 10 
payments 
delay in 


Another significant new 
that providing for an 
per cent in compensation 
when there is inexcusable 
making the same. The new law also 
provides for interest at the rate of 6 
per cent upon all awards not paid 
when due. The act also provides that 
in no case shall the attorney's fees 
exceed 10 per cent of the amount 
recovered by the workman, 


nor more than $100. 


injured 


The minimum and maximum annual 


earnings for of computing 
compensation remain as under the old 
law; that is, the $375 


and the maximum $750 per year. 


purposes 


minimum is 


The scope of the compensation act 
also has been somewhat modified. 


835 


Instead of applying automatically to 
all employers usually employing four 
or more a common em- 
ployment, the new law applies to all 
who employ three or more workmen. 


persons in 


Takes Safety Measures 


first commissions to members 
Pennsylvania volunteer police 
are under the act 
of July 20, which authorizes ap- 
pointment of men for emergency pur- 


The appoint- 


The 
of the 
issued 


now being 


poses during the war. 


ments are being made by the gov- 
ernor, but the names of all persons 
are passed upon first by local com- 


mittees of public safety and then sent 
to the state committee af public safe- 
ty, where they finally are considered. 
450 men will be commis- 
for eight counties. Others 
will be named from time to time for 
other counties and it is expected that 
by the end of the year there will be 
3000 picked many of military 
experience, ready to serve on emer- 
gency call for any kind of duty. 


More than 


sioned 


men, 


Labor Notes 
The New York Shipbuilding Corp., 
Camden, N. J., has announced a plan 
of life insurance for all its employes. 
Those who have been employed less 
than two years are insured for $500, 


and for every additional year the 
amount is increased $100. The company 
pays the premiums and bears all the 


expenses. 
The Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, 
Conn., announces to its 3000 employes 
the payment of a monthly bonus of 
12% per cent above the regular wages 
now being paid, effective Sept. 4. The 
payment will be conditional on the 
service of the men, who are expected 
to work full time that the factory is 
running, except one day’s absence a 
month and except in case of serious 
illness. The payroll now is about 
$60,000 a week, and the bonus, there- 
fore, will be about $30,000 a month. 


200 300 molders 
helpers employed by the Vul- 
Iron Works, New Britain, Conn., 
are on strike for $4 for nine hours’ 
work, time and one-half for over- 
time, $4 per day for piece workers 
and a bonus of 30 cents on a dollar 


Between and iron 
and 


van 


with the provision that the bonus 
shall not be taken away if a man 
does not work a full week. The 


laborers want 35 cents per hour with 
the time and one-half pay for all over 
work, with the bonus 


nine hours’ 


provision. 


The James A. Brady Foundry Co., 
Chicago, has increased its capital from 
$25,000 to $300,000. 











ining Engineers Meet in St. Louis 


China Said to Have But Little ron Ore—Large Manganese Ore Deposits 
in Costa Rica—Over Sixty Papers Read and Discussed 
—lIron and Steel Session Important 


INING engineers today probably 
cover a broader field of activity 
than any similar group of tech- 

nically trained men. They deal not only 
with the extraction of ores and min- 
eral resources of all sorts, but with 
their economical reduction into useful 
metals, oils, acids and other products 
They find it necessary in addition to 
give attention to finance, business ad- 
ministration, government control and 
regulation, welfare work, transportation, 
etc. 

The growing diversity of the mining 
engineer’s interests and activities was 
clearly portrayed in the proceedings of 
the 115th meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers, held in St. 
Louis and Joplin, Mo., and Tulsa, 
Okla., from Monday to Friday of last 
week. There were nine technical ses- 
sions at which 65 papers were read. 
Sessions were held on milling, coal, 
lead, petroleum, ore deposits, zinc, iron 
and steel, and miscellaneous topics. An 
unusually large number of plant inspec- 
tions also were made. 

In addition, a patriotic meeting was 
held Monday afternoon. It was featured 
by an address by Capt. Robert W. 
Hunt, Robert W. Hunt & Co., Chicago, 
in which a ringing appeal for citizenry 
united for the one purpose of ex- 
tirpating German agression was voiced 
Capt. Hunt is one of the long line of 
distinguished past president, of the in- 
stitute. 


Iron Ores Hold Center of Stage 


The iron and steel session, held 
Wednesday afternoon at the Planters 
hotel, was characterized by 
dealing with the occurrence of iron 
and manganese ores in various parts 
of the world. Most of the discussion 
centered 
Harder and Chung Yu Wang on the 
manganese ores of the Cuyuna range 
and the iron ores of China, respective- 
ly. E. G. Spilsbury, mining engineer, 
45 Broadway, New York, past presi- 
dent of the institute, acted as chair- 
man in the absence of Prof. 


papers 


around papers by E. C. 


Joseph 
W. Richards, Lehigh university, chair- 
man of the iron and steel committee, 
who was delayed by a railroad acci- 
dent. 

The initial number on the program 
paper by E. C. Harder, 
geologist, school of mines, University 
of Minnesota, entitled “Manganiferous 
Iron Ores of the Cuyuna District, 
Minnesota” This paper, as men- 


was a 


tioned in the preliminary report ol 
this meeting published last week, ap- 
peared in the Sept. 27 issue of THE 
Iron Trave Review. In the absence 
of the author, the paper was read by 
Edmund Newton, metallurgist, mines 
experiment station, school of mines, 
University of Minnesota. 

At the conclusion of the presenta- 
tion of the paper, Mr. Newton dis- 
cussed the Cuyuna manganiferous ore 
problem informally. He pointed out 
the difficulties that have been experi- 
enced in beneficiating these ores, due, 
he said, to a number of causes, chief 
among which is the lack of sufficient 
gradation in the specific gravities of 
the ores and the gangue. The most 
satisfactory method of beneficiating 
these ores, he explained, is by hand 
picking and selective mining. It is 
difficult, he continued, to dephosphor- 
ize these ores, one reason being that 
it is not yet known how the phos- 
phorus occurs. Any attempts. to 
beneficiate resulting in an increase in 
manganese have been accompanied by 
a corresponding 
phorus. 


increase in  phos- 
Some experiments have been 
made on leaching the Cuyuna man- 
ganiferous ores with sulphuric acid. 
The difficulty in this case has been 
to devise economical methods of pre- 
cipitating the manganese from solu- 
tion. 

Mr. Harder’s paper contains the 
statement that few Cuyuna range man- 
ganese ore deposits contain ° over 
500,000 tons of available material. Mr. 
Newton, however, referred to a de- 
posit recently brought to light through 
the work of the Minnesota tax com- 
mission which contains about 7,500,- 
000 tons. It averages 35 per cent 
iron, 10 per cent manganese and 0.270 
per cent phosphorus. It, therefore, 
kas little metallurgical value at pres 
ent, except as a mixing element in 
ores used for making basic pig iron. 
It may be used for this purpose to 
increase the manganese content of 
the pig. 


Deposits in Costa Rica 


E. G. Spilsbury described some in- 
teresting manganese deposits in Costa 
Rica, where there is an ore forma- 
tion extending for 150 miles along 
the Pacific coast. It is very persist- 
ent, and occurs in the foothills of the 
coast range. The deposits are some- 
what disconnected. Where the dis- 


turbance of the porphyritic shale has 


R36 


been most extensive, the deposits are 
not as large as at other points, but 
the concentration of manganese 1s 
more pronounced, resulting in rich 


ores running 45 to 52 per cent manga- 
nese and 4 to 5 per cent silica. 


Not Much Ore in China 


An exceedingly interesting paper on 
“The Tayeh Iron Ore Deposits”, by 
Chung Yu Wang, geologist and mining 
engineer, Panoff Garden, Rue de Saigon 
Hankow, China, was presented in the 
absence of the author by Thomas T. 
Read, New Jersey Zinc Co. New 
York. A _ portion of Mr 
paper follows 


Wang’s 


“The deposits are situated to the 
west of the Yangtse river, being con- 
nected with the river by a standard- 
gage railroad of 56 li (16.16 miles) in 
length. The general topography of 
the region is of mature age, showing 
broad valley with sluggishly meander 
ing streams. These deposits are 
worked as two mines, named the Tieh 
Shan Mining Department and the Teh 
Tao Wan Mining Department; the 
former consisting of three ore bodies 
more or less connected, named Tieh 
Man Kan, Sha Mau Tze and Lung 
Tung, and the latter consisting of 
Chang Pei Shan, Sze Tze Shan, Ta 
Shih Men, Yeh Chih Ping and Tsin 
Shan, also more or less connected. 

“The deposits lie along the contact 
between an igneous instrusion, belong- 
ing to the hornblende-syenite group 
the syenite of Read, diorite of Seltzer, 
and hornblende-granite of Weld—and 
limestone. The  hornblende-syenite, 
invariably in a decomposed condition 
along the whole length of the con- 
tact, presents the appearance of a 
decomposed alkaline aluminum silicate 
rock of a light brownish color, some- 
times, though rarely, with a greenish 
tint to it, which is due to the greenish 
color of the partially decomposed 
hornblende. The essential minerals 
forming this rock, being medium- 
grained and of inequigranular fabric, 
are orthoclase and hornblende. The 
various stages of decomposition ol 
the orthoclase mineral—from ‘the 
fresh colorless crystals to a_ dull 
whitish kaolin product—can be clear 
ly discerned with a field lens. It 
must be remarked here that there are 
two varieties of hornblende-syenite 
the one, dark gray, near the partially 
decomposed rock next to the ore- 
bodies; the other, mottled white 
which is farther off from the deposits 
and can be found as boulders and 
pebbles along the streams. The lime 
stone occurs in various stages of crys- 
tallization, in which hardly any trace 
of contact minerals can be found. I am 
indebted to my assistant, W. A. Wong 
for having found a layer of limestone 
thickly studded with crystals of gar- 
net, not far from the ore body; the 
only layer of limestone with such 
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contact mineral that I saw during 
my stay in Tayeh. 

“The output of iron ore from 1896 
to 1914, inclusive, in round numbers, 
was about 3,500,000 tons. The ore in 
sight of these deposits, including 
Chang Pei Shan, which, being govern- 
ment property, has not yet been 
opened, has been estimated by three 
engineers to be 20,000,000, 30,000,000 
and 100,000,000 tons, respectively. But 
according to my judgment, it would 
not be unreasonable to regard the 
ore in sight as 30,000,000 tons and the 
probable ore in depth as 30,000,000 
tons.” 


One analysis of this ore gave the 
62.93 per 
phos- 


following results: Iron, 
cent; sulphur, 0.029 per cent; 
phorus,. 0.049 per cent; copper, 0.238 
per cent; and silica, 5.42 per cent. 
Another typical analysis gave the fol- 
Iron, 59.45 per cent; 


sulphur, 


lowing results: 
manganese, 0.63 per cent; 
0.319 per cent; phosphorus, 0.109 per 
cent; alumina, 1.05 per cent; copper, 
silica, 9.16 per 


0.292 per cent; and 


cent. The gravity in these 


cases was 4.64 and 4.13, respectively. 


specific 


Chinese Ore Disappointing 

Mr. Read, who has studied iron 
ores in China, commented on _ the 
paper by pointing out that up to date 
the Chinese ore deposits have proved 
disappointing, both as to quality and 
quantity. This is contrary to gen- 
eral belief which credits China with 
enormous iron ore reserves. The 
Tayeh deposits, Mr. Read pointed out, 
are hardly extensive enough to per- 
mit fulfilling a contract made some 
time ago with a Japanese steel works. 
Most of the other known ore bodies 
in China, he said, are controlled by 
the Japanese, but up to the present 
time no very extensive deposits have 
come to light. While China, there- 
fore, he said, may expect to support 
a considerable iron and steel industry, 
it will not be possible for it to rival 
either the United States or Europe. 
In brief, no large steel industry can 
be developed in the orient unless much 
more extensive ore bodies are located. 
\ paper entitled “The Ferrous Iron 
Content and Magnetic Susceptibility 
ot Some Artificial and Natural Oxides 
of Iron”, by R. B. Sosman and J. C. 
Hostetter, laboratory, 


Carnegie institute, Washington, D. C., 


geophysical 


was read by title. 
authors also 
“Zonal 


Searing on the 


The same 
a paper entitled 
Hematite and Its 
Origin of Certain Iron Ores”. 

Dr. Henry M. Howe, emeritus pro- 


presented 
Growth in 


fessor of metallurgy, Columbia uni- 
versity, New York, 
paper on “The Supposed Reversal of 
Inheritance of Ferrite Grain Size from 
That of Austenite”. 
that data which the author has col- 


lected show that, “the ferrite of low- 


contributed a 


The paper states 
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carbon steel and of electrolytic iron, 
like the network of hypo- and hyper- 
eutectoid carbon steel, inherits, either 
absolutely or relatively, the grain size 
of the mother austenite from which 
it is born in cooling through the 
transformation range. This evidence 
is so abundant and concordant as to 
cast doubt on Prof. Jeffries, hypothesis 
of what might be called reversed in- 
heritance, by which he explains Mr. 
Ruder’s observation that the grain of 
a ‘slug of pressed pure electrolytic 
iron powder’ were coarser after a 
three-hour exposure to 1000 degrees 
Cent. than after a three-hour exposure 
to 1750-1300 degrees. His explanation 
implies a natural tendency of coarser 
austenite grains to yield finer ferrite 
ones than spring from finer austenite 
grains, so that the inheritance is re- 
versed. 


A Simpler Explanation 


“What seems to me a simpler ex- 
planation is that the enormous grains 
which followed the 1000-degree heat- 
ing were not inherited from. the 
mother austenite, but were formed by 
the process of natal coarsening, by 
means of which Stead and Carpenter 
developed grains of this same order 
of magnitude in this same kind of 
material, on heating to 950 degrees or 
to 1000 degrees, the temperature used 
by Mr. Ruder, provided the exposure 
was not unduly prolonged, and it does 
not seem to have been in Mr. Ruder’s 
case. That their coarsening was 
natal not through inheritance is shown 
first by the fact that their grain 
coarseness was out of all proportion 
to their relatively low temperatures 
and short periods, and hence was very 
far in excess of the grain size which 
the mother austenite must have had, 
and second and more cogently by the 
fact that the shape of these coarsened 
grains was evidently determined by 
the temperature distribution which 
existed during and immediately after 
the Ar, transformation, that during 
the passage from the gamma to the 
non-gamma state. 

“In discussing this subject,’we must 
remember that coarse ferrite grains, 
whether those formed in cooling from 
the molten or those induced by Stead 
and Carpenter’s process of natal 
coarsening, break up on transforming 
into austenite at Ac, on any later 
heating, the coarsening of ferrite not 
being inherited by the austenite. Fur 
ther, that the size of the new ferrite 
grains formed in case natal coarsening 
does not occur, depends on the grain 
size not of the initial ferrite but of 
the mother austenite, and hence in- 
creases with the length and height 
of heating beyond Ac,. Hence, in 
Mr. Ruder’s second or 1300-degree 
heating, the coarse initial grains of 
ferrite formed natally in the Ar 
transformation after his prior 1000- 
degree heating, and representing not 
that heating but that transformation, 
broke up on rising past Ac, in his next 
heating, which was to 1300 degrees. 
The ferrite grains which would next 
form on cooling past Ar, would in- 
herit the austenite grain size formed 
in this 1300-degree heating, and would 
have no tendency to resume the now 
effaced enormously greater size given 
natally during the prior Ar, trans- 
formation. I do not mean to assert 
that the austenite grain size is wholly 
irrelated tq that of the pre-ixisting 
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ferrite, but rather than the grain-size 
relation of parent to offspring is far 
closer in the austenite-ferrite or Ar 
than in the ferrite-austenite or Ac 
transtormation 

Henry S. Rawdon, associate physic- 
ist, bureau of standards, Washington, 
a t. entitled 
“Some Unusual Features in the Micro- 
structure of Wrought Iron”. In sum- 
author 


contributed a paper 


marizing his conclusions, the 
makes the following statements: 


“Wrought irons high in phosphorus 
sometimes show a peculiar mottled 
or banded _ intracrystalline pattern, 
which by comparison with alloys of 
pure iron and phosphorus is shown 
to be due to a non-homogeneous diffu- 
sion of the phosphorus. The examina- 
tion of a wrought iron member ex- 
hibiting such an unusual structure 
showed that the break which occurred 
in service bore a definite relation to 
such banded markings and apparently 
was largely determined by them. By 
the nlon-homogeneity in the distribu- 
tion of phosphorus throughout the 
ferrite crystals, the ill effects of phos- 
phorus may be much enhanced. The 
examination of a series of wrought 
irons showed that such features are 
not to be regarded as common. Many 
poor grades of iron may be unsuitable 
for other reasons. A second type of 
markings, the well known Neumann 
line, bear no apparent relation to the 
other variations in structure de- 
scribed.” 

Nonferrous Sessions 
steel 
were 


In addition to the iron and 


session, a number of sessions 


held on the 
of nonferrous 


mining and metallurgy 
including par- 


Among the 


metal, 
ticularly zine and lead. 
specially interesting papers presented 
at these sessions were the following: 
“Coal 


body, 


Wastage”, by Francis S. Pea- 
president, Peabody Coal Co., 
“The Practical Value of Oil 
Matte- 
son, geologist, Empire Gas & Fuel 
Co., Bartlesville, Okla.; “The History 
and Legal Phases of the Smoke Prob- 
Johnson; “The Sul- 
county, 


Chicago; 
and Gas Bureaus”, by W. G. 


lem”, by Ligon 
Culberson 


Phillips, min- 


phur Deposits in 
Texas”, by William B. 
ning engineer, Austin, Tex.; “The Zinc 
District”, by W. 
Estimation of 
Robert W 
Dividends 


Ores of the Joplin 
George Waring; “The 
Petroleum Reserves”, by 
Pack; and 
Through Personnel Work”, by Thomas 


T. Read, New Jersey Zinc Co., New 


“Increasing 


York. The latter paper will appear in 
a later issue of Tue Iron Trave Re- 
VIEW 


Mr. Matteson’s paper on “The Prac 
tical Value of Oil and Gas 
created considerable discussion on gov 


sureaus” 


natural resources 
submitted by E. G. 
Producers’ Oil 
N. Knapp, 


mechanical engineer, Ardmore, Pa., the 


ernmental control of 
In discussions 
W oodruff, 
Co., Houston, Tex., and I. 


geologist, 


disadvantages of government control 


such as that advocated by Mr. Matte- 


—. 


—— 
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son are comprehensively pointed out. 
The war minerals committee of the 
institute held several sessions during 
the meeting. At one, H. A. Buehler, 
state geologist, Rolla, Mo., emphasized 
the importance of Missouri pyrites in 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid. 
He said the production of this acid in 
1916 was 6,250,000 tons, but in order 
to carry on the war, this year and 
next 8,000,000 tons will be needed. 


Attractive Entertainment 


An exceedingly interesting and 
varied entertainment program was 
provided, including plant inspection 


trips, dinners, dances, a boat ride and 
a reception at the St. Louis home of 
Philip N. Moore, president of the in- 
stitute. Among the iron, steel and 
machinery establishments visited were 
the plants of the Commonwealth Steel 


Co., American Steel Foundries and 
National Enameling & Stamping Co., 
Granite City, Ill, and the Wagner 
Electric Co., Curtis Mfg. Co. and 
Busch-Sulzer Diesel Engine Co., St. 
Louis. 


On Wednesday evening a_ special 
train was provided to carry the mem- 
bers and their guests to the Joplin 
lead and zinc districts and the Okla- 
homa oil fields, where inspection trips 
were made and professional sessions 
held on Thursday and Friday. 


Better Correspondence Is 
Convention’s Aim 


Fully 200 representatives of the large 


industrial concerns in the United 
States interested in better business 
correspondence gathered at the ad- 
ministration building of the Norton 
Co. in Worcester, Mass., Monday 
and Tuesday, for the purpose of or- 
ganizing a national association for 
mutual interests. It was the first 
convention of the kind ever held in 
the country and probably in the 
world. The fathers of the plan are 
Charles R. Wiers, Larkin Co., Buf- 
falo; E. P. Cramer, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron; L. A. McQueen, 
the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, and 
H. N. Rasley, for the past three years 
correspondence supervisor for the 
Norton Co. The latter was the first 
industry in Worcester to open such 


a department and as a result it dis- 


covered that most letters are ineffec- 
tive and that methods of dictating 
and transcribing are wasteful. Prof. 
George I. Alden, president of the 
Norton Co., welcomed the delegates 
and E. H: Fish, chairman of the 
employe relations committee of the 


Norton Co., outlined the purpose of 
the convention. Many interesting pa- 
pers were read at the sessions, a full 
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in the 
TRADE 


will appear 
of Tue Iron 


which 
issue 


account of 
next week’s 
REVIEW. 


Skilled Men 
Drawn to War Industries Slows Up 
Other Detroit Plants 


Detroit, Mich., Oct. 13.—War is 
draining many Detroit factories of 
skilled -mechanics and this, coupled 
with fuel shortage and inability to 


get raw materials has caused a slack- 
ening to what otherwise would be 
the busiest period in the city’s history. 
It has been estimated that the war 
has taken no less than 25,000 men 
from Detroit’s motor car factories 
alone. Women being employed 
in many instances to fill their places. 
This is true of the Packard, Maxwell 
and Cadillac motor car plants. 


are 


The government is calling for thou- 
sands of motor trucks and this in- 
dustry is going ahead at an amazing 
pace. Thousands of tons of brass are 
being used here monthly in the manu- 
facture of munitions. Record-breaking 
inventories carried by manufacturers 
are blamed the disinclination of 
corporation heads to invest in Liberty 


for 


loan bonds as these large stocks of 
materials have brought many up to 
the limit of their borrowing power 
at the banks. 


J. G. Vincent, vice president of en- 
gineering, of the Packard Motor Car 
Co., is credited with having taken the 
leading part in the the 
new liberty standardized aircraft mo- 
tor. This motor is being turned out 
in the Packard plant, while parts are 
other factories in 


creation of 


being produced in 
the city. It is being 
France in ever increasing 
It has developed as high as 360 horse- 
government tests and is 
than any machine yet 
produced, on a horsepower compari- 
Mr. Vincent has 
a colonel in the signal service. 


shipped to 
numbers. 


power in 
much lighter 


son. been commis- 
sioned 
The equipment division of the signal 


service which is supervising the build- 


ing of liberty motors in this district 
has been established in the Garfield 
building, Detroit, with Maj. Mixture 


in charge. 
The Barnes 
will start work in a 
the first unit of its 3l-acre plant in 
Detroit. The plant will cost $350,000. 
Esseltyn, Murphy & Hanford, 
neers and architects, expect to have 
it in operation by February. Gray 
iron castings will be manufactured. 
Clare L. Barnes is president; George 
W. Smith, vice president, and Charles 
E. Pelton, secretary and treasurer. 
The Lozier Motor Co. has leased 
the plant of the Standard Auto Truck 


Foundry & Mfg. Co. 


few weeks on 


engi- 
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Co., in Detroit, and will begin the 
manufacture of motor cars. 
The. Torcrete Shipbuilding Co. is 


Detroit for 


shipyard in 


negotiating for a site in 
the establishment of a 
which it is proposed to construct re- 
1200 


described 


inforced concrete ships of tons 


displacement. Torcrete is 


as a combination of steel and con- 
crete which may be used in creating 
a laminated hull inside steel reinforc- 


It is applied under air pressure. 
Detroit Motor Car Co. 
has the plant of the Wil- 
liams Bros. Co., in Detroit, in which 
it will manufacture trucks and pleas- 
Alterations are under super- 
Charles S. Pike, 


ing. 
The 


acquired 


Paige 


ure cars. 


vision of manager 
of sales. 

Discovery of additional iron ore de- 
posits is reported from the Crystall 
Falls, Mich., district. The land is 
held by the Michigan Mineral Co., of 
which Walter Prickett, of Sidnaw, 
Mich., and William Mather, Cleveland- 


Cliffs Iron Co., are large stockholders. 


To Make Electric Steel 

The West Michigan Steel 
Co., Muskegon, Mich., will install a 
3-ton Booth-Hall electric steel furnace, 
capable of producing 30 per 24 
hours. This is the the 
Booth-Hall furnace which will be put 
Electric 


Foundry 


tons 
same size as 
in operation by the Midland 
Steel Co., Terre Haute, Ind., early in 
November. 

The Duriron Castings Co., Dayton, 
O., will install a 34-ton Booth-Hall 
furnace for producing the special non- 
corrosive Another Booth- 
Hall electric steel furnace of 1%-ton 
holding capacity will be put in oper- 
ation the latter part of November by 


Duriron. 


a company the name of which is with- 
held for the present 

Licenses have been granted by the 
United States Steel Corp. for the in- 


stallation of the following heroult 


electric furnaces: American Bridge 
Co., Gary works,. Gary, Ind., one 
6-ton furnace, for castings and forg- 
ing ingots; Hess Steel Corp., Balti 
more, four 6-ton furnaces, which are 
additional to two 6-ton furnaces pre 
viously installed, for forging ingots; 
Twin City Forging & Foundry Co., 
Stillwater, Minn., one 3-ton furnace, 
for castings and forging ingots; 


Watertown arsenal, Watertown, Mass., 
one 2-ton and two 6-ton furnaces, for 
castings and forging ingots. 


The American Steel Export Co. has 
issued a new 24-page pamphlet giving 


the groups of countries and lists of 


materials affected by the President's 
proclamation and subsequent orders, 
together with facsimilies of forms 


prescribed and an explanation of their 
use. 
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DMUND STEYTLER, aged 48, 
general manager of sales of 

the Pittsburgh Steel Co., died 

Oct. 8 at the Hotel Strand, Atlantic 
City, N. J., where he had gone in an 
effort to recover his health. Mr. Steyt- 
ler was born in Cape Town, South 


Africa, and came to this country with 
his the five 
The family residence was at Swissvale, 


parents at age of years 


Pa. He received his education at 
Trinity Hall, now Washington and 
Jefferson College, Washington, Pa., 


and, after graduating, entered business 














EDMUND 


STEYTLER 


with his father who was operating the 
Coal Co. In 1893, he 
associated the Bindley 
Co Pittsburgh 
where until 
Consoli- 


Youghiogheny 
with 
the 


became 
Hardware and 
Wire Co., remained 
1896, when he went with the 
dated Steel & Wire Co., in charge of 
the field 1898, 
the Consolidated Steel & Wire Co. 
was merged into the American Steel 
& Wire Co., and Mr. Steytler was re- 
the New York office of the 
company in the department, 
remained until 1902 
signing his position at this 
associated himself with the Pittsburgh 
Steel Co. to take charge of the 
tric welded woven wire fence depart- 
In 1912, he was appointed gen- 


he 


fence department. In 


moved to 
fence 
Re- 
he 


where he 


time, 
elec- 


ment 
eral manager of sales of the company 


and served in that position to the 
present time Mr. Steytler was a 
member of the Duquesne, Oakmont, 
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Obituaries 


Country and Field clubs and of the 
Pittsburgh Athletic association 
Francis Dayton Canfield Jr., vice 
president of the Fulton Iron Works, 
New York, died Oct. 9 at his home 
in Yonkers, New York, aged 55. 
Daniel G. Trench died Oct. 8 at 
his home in Oak Park, Chicago, aged 
54 years, following an operation for 


appendicitis. He was president of the 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co. 


Herbert E. Goodman, vice presi- 
dent of the Goodman Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, died Oct. 3 He was born in 
Chicago in 1864 and was a pioneer in 
developing the electric coal mining 
machinery He was the founder of 
the Goodman Mfg. Co. and was 
widely known in coal operation 

Andrew Mercer, vice president of 
the H. B. Smith Co., Westfield, Mass., 
died from heart disease recently at 
his home in Brooklyn. Mr. Mercer 
was born in Scotland 81 years ago 
and during the Civil war served with 
the ninth regiment of New York 


volunteers. 
Neil, 


business in 


formerly in the 
Cleveland, 


George E 


machine tool 


later salesman for Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore, Inc., New York, and until 
lately manager of the machine tool 


department of Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., New York, killed in an 
automobile accident at New Rochelle, 
N. Y., recently. 

William 


of the 


was 


long 
the 


Boston, 


Henry Haley, one 


leading factors in iron 


and heavy hardware trade in 
died at his home in Cambridge, Mass., 
Oct. 4, He was 


dent of the Dodge-Haley Co., 


aged 79 years. presi- 


Boston, 


with which and its predecessors he 
was connected for a period of 64 
years. 

Theodore Starrett, founder of the 
Thompson-Starrett Co., New York, 


home in Prospect 
Starrett 


and 


his 
Mr 


years 


died Oct. 9 at 
Plain, N. Y. 
in Kansas, 53 
the building 
Before he was 25 


was born 


ago entered 


trade at an early age 
he was handling con- 
expenditures of mil 
Mr. Starrett founded 


Thompson-Starrett Co. 20 


tracts involving 
lions of dollars 
the 


ago. 


years 


Robert Weir, president of J. & R. 
Weir, Ltd., 
maker and 
died Oct. 9, 


weeks, aged 72 


engineer, boiler- 


Montreal, 


marine 
machinist, of 
illness of three 


He 


after an 


years. was born 
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in Scotland and came to Montreal in 
1871 and joined his brother, the late 
James C. Weir, in the marine engi- 
neering and machinist business. When 
the latter died, about six years ago, 


Robert Weir became president of the 
company. 


To Build Zine Mill 


A 10-mill sheet zinc plant will be 
the outgrowth of the purchase of 
the building and equipment of a roll- 
ing mill at Greencastle, Ind., by D. 














CRAIG RIDGWAY 
Pionesc manufacturer of Eastern Pennsylvania, 
who died on Sept. 28 


W. Kerr, president of the Fort Smith 


Smelter Co., and associates. Zinc 


slabs will be supplied from the plant 
of the Fort Smith Smelter Co., Fort 
Smith, Ark. A new $1,000,000 cor- 
poration with $600,000 common and 
$400,000 preferred stock is being 
formed. Associated with Mr. Kerr 
in this project are: H. S. Buck, vice 


president and general manager, and 


F., W. Stillwagon, vice president of 
the Fort Smith Smelter Co. Mr. 
Kerr retired as vice president of the 
Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, O., sev- 
eral months ago to devote his sole 
attention to the Fort Smith company. 
The Smiley Steel Co, Inc. New 
York, announces that owing to in- 
creased business it has moved its 
ofices from 120 Broadway to larger 


quarters at 111 Broadway. 











rading With Enemy to be Stifled 


President Appoints New War Trade Board of Six Members to Exercise Sweeping 
Powers Over Exports and Imports Under Trading-With-The-Enemy and 
Espionage Acts— Succeeds Exports Administrative Board 


ASHINGTON, Oct. 16—War 
trade of all kinds, including 
all exports and imports, now 
comes under the executive adminis- 
tration of a war trade board created 
Oct. 12 by the President in a proc- 


lamation made public yesterday. This 
new board assumes the duties of the 
exports administrative board but 


has broader powers which are given 
in the trading-with-the-enemy act in 
addition to those already in force 
under the espionage act. The new 
board may go into all transactions in 
which an enemy or an ally of an 


enemy may benefit directly or indi- 
rectly. 
The war trade board, which is to 


be composed of six members, and 
to have an advisory war trade coun- 


cil, will take over the exports licens- 


ing system practically as organized. 
Headquarters, at ‘least for the pres- 
ent, will be maintained at 1435 K 
street, Washington. Present em- 


ployes will do the work of the new 
board and branch offices established 
and being established in various cities 
throughout the country will be taken 
over and operated by the new board. 


Makeup of New Board 


Vance McCormick, chairman of the 
exports board, has been named chair- 
man of the new one. He will repre- 
sent the secretary of state, who along 
with the secretary of the treasury, 
the secretary of agriculture, the 
retary of commerce, the food adminis- 
trator and the chairman of the ship- 


sec- 


ping board, will compose the war 
trade council. In Mr. McCormick’s 
board will be Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, 


representing Secretary Houston; Thos. 
D. Jones, representing Secretary Red- 
field; Beaver White, representing 
Food Administrator and 
Frank C. Munson, representing Chair- 


Hoover, 


man Hurley of the shipping board 
Secretary McAdoo’s representative, to 
whom will be delegated the execu- 
tive administration regulating the 
transfer between the United States 
and foreign countries of coin cur- 
rency, bullion, credits and securities, 
has not been appointed. 

Powers governing exports. have 
already been given in _ presidential 


proclamation under the espionage act 
and just what articles have been pro- 
hibited or regulated under them have 
been more or less covered in the proc- 


lamations or in explanation made 
from time to time by the exports 
board. Nothing has been issued reg- 
ulating imports but under the trading- 
with-the-enemy act proclamations may 





Army Will Place Many 
More Motor Trucks 


Bids shortly are to be asked 
for 15,000 army motor trucks of 
the new standard type recently 
adopted by the war department. 
It is probable that these will be 
asked by the depot quartermaster 
at Washington. No date yet has 
been fixed. Bids will be asked 
for the truck bodies and for parts. 
Of class B type, 3-ton, 10,000, 
and class A, 1%-ton, 5000 will be 
ordered. 

Bids were received at the bureau 
of standards, Washington, Oct. 
20 for an experimental sheet roll- 
ing mill. 

Bids have the 
bureau of supplies and accounts 
of the navy department on 150,000 
feet of cast iron pipe for Nor- 
folk; for 1600 feet of cast iron 
pipe for Puget Sound; for 18,150 
iron soil pipe for 
various navy yards; and on one 
tank car of 8000 gallons capacity 
and four general service gondolas 
for Charleston. Bids are 
wanted on 14,300 pounds of ferro- 
manganese for Mare Island; on 
140,000 pounds of ferromanganese 
for Boston, Brooklyn and 'Phila- 
delphia, and on 20,000 pounds of 
for Boston. 


been asked by 


feet of cast 


also 


ferrosilicon 











be issued regulating all importation 
or imposing conditions upon which 
articles may be imported. 


Licenses Must Be Obtained 


enemy, licenses 
war trade 
of any 
benefit 
enemy; 


with an 
from the 


To trade 
obtained 
This 
obligation 
or an 


must be 


board. covers payment 
that may 
ally of an 


instrument in 


debt or 
an enemy 
the negotiation of an 
one of the parties directly or 
enemy; or the 
completion of 


which 
indirectly may be an 
making, conveying or 
any contract or agreement which is 
prohibited except under license. Nor 
can any deal for any form of prop- 
erty be made or carried out, nor may 


840 


any form of business or commercial 
communication be 
permission of the board. 

The proclamation creating the 
trade board prohibits the sending or 
receiving of any form of communica- 
tion except under license granted by 
a censorship board which the Presi- 
dent named as composed of 
sentatives of the postmaster general, 
of the secretary of war, of the secre- 
tary of the navy, of the war trad 
board, and of the chairman of the 
committee on public information. The 


carried on without 


war 


repre- 


postmaster general is given power 
to regulate the foreign language press 
and the state department is given 


power to regulate the transporting of 
Collectors of customs are 
clearance to 


an enemy. 
given power to refuse 
ships which are transporting cargo in 
violation of the provisions of the act 

The President later will name an 
alien property custodian will 
take charge of all property and trans- 
actions affecting the property in the 
United States belonging to an en- 
emy. or an ally of an_ enemy. 
Only under license can any firm hav- 
ing an enemy as a member at the 
beginning of the war change the name 
of the firm. 

Severe penalties are 
under the 


who 


provided for 


all violations act. 


Exports License System 
Cuts August Total 


The total 
the United 


Oct. 16. 
from 


Washington, 
value of exports 
States in August, 
of the operation of the exports license 
over July 
August, 


the second month 


increas¢ 
from 


bureau, showed an 
decided decline 
The first eight months of 1917, 


but a 
1916. 

however, showed an increase over the. 
1916. Imports for 
larger 


period in 
much 


same 


August were than in 
July and very much greater than in 
\ugust a year ago. 

At the bureau of foreign and domes 
igures were 


tic commerce, where the 


decline in exports is 
licensing sys- 
finished 


out, the 
due to the 
prevented 


given 
said to be 
tem which many 
and raw materials from reaching any 
likely to aid Germany or 
likely to United States of 
articles needed here. That 
manufactured 


country 
drain the 
the licens- 
ing hit hardest articles 
is shown in the report by a decrease of 


more than $85,000,000 from the total of 
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$274,000,000 in August, 1916. Raw mate- 
rials, semifinished products and nearly 
all other general classifications showed 
an increase. 

Exports in August had a total value 
of $490,009,171, as against $373,002,- 
887 in July and compared with $510,- 
167,438 a year ago. This figure made 
the total for the eight months $4,151,- 
615,611, which compares with $3,435,- 
501,945 last year. The total of im 
ports in August was $267,854,767 com 
pared with $225,926,352 in July and 
as against $199,316480 in August, 
1916. The total for the eight months 
was $2,046,579,605 as against $1,667,- 
136,054 in the same period of 1916 

The value of manufactured imports 
also fell off from August a year ago, 
declining from $32,628,991 to $31,- 
901,723, but the value of imported raw 
materials jumped approximately $82,- 
000,000 to more than $118,000,000. 


Karly Relief Promised In 
Acute Coal Situation 


Washington, Oct. 16.—Relief in the 
shortage of coal for all industries, 
railroads and public utilities, is prom- 
ised by the fuel administration. The 
first attempt to bring about real 
relief came last week in Administra- 
tor Garfield’s order to 700 mines to 
pro rate the requirements of the 
Pennsylvania railroad. Other consum- 
ers will be given their immediate 
needs as rapidly as the administration 
can get to it, it is declared. 

There is a great demand, almost 
universally, for coal and according 
to Dr. Garfield these demands soon 
will be met Estimates by the geo- 
logical survey show that in the first 
eight months of 1917 the output of 
soft coal was 363,500,000 tons or 
37,000,000 tons more than in the same 
period in 1916. The bureau of mines 
however urges the greatest economy 
on the part of all users of coal, 
the director, Van H. Manning, de- 
claring that 10 per cent could be saved 
His warning is directed particularly 
to users of coal for house heating 

Dr. Garfield has assigned F. C 
Baird, commissioner of the Lake Erie 
Coal Exchange to direct the shipment 
of all coal moving from Lake Erie 
ports, having in view in addition to 
the needs of the northwest those of 
northwestern Canada. 

Operators may get some relief from 
presidential action which may come 
from their costs data submitted to 
Dr. Garfield. If increases in the cost 
at the mines are allowed, it is expect 
ed they will approximate the Peabody 
schedule 

Eyes of the coal world will turn 
to Pittsburgh Oct. 23 when the Na 
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tional Coal association meets in what 
it is regarded will be a historic gath- 
ering, and to Chicago Oct. 24-25, when 
the National Coal Jobbers’ associa- 
tion will meet. The operators’ meet- 
ing which is regarded as so impor- 
tant, may bring forth some vital 
points in the coal situation which, 
despite apparent optimism, is very 


acute. 


Plans to Barge Pig Iron 
From Southern Stacks 


Washington, Oct. 16.—The Keystone 
Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, Ill, has de 
cided to build two powerful steel tow 
boats and 14 steel barges to carry future 
shipments of pig iron by water from 
the. Alabama. district .to- its plant at 
Peoria. Decision to build these car- 
riers came after two shipments of 12,- 
000 tons each of pig iron were made 
successfully over the Mississippi-Illinois 
river route This is disclosed in a 


letter from Charles U. Freund, con- 
sulting engineer of the Keystone com- 
pany, to Sidney J. Roy, secretary of the 
Mississippi Valley Waterways associa- 
tion. Mr. Roy says this is the greatest 
step toward development of inland 
waterways since announcement by the 
American Aluminum Co., East St. 
Louis, Ill., that it would spend nearly 
$4,000,000 to build barges to transport 
bauxite from its mines in Arkansas to 
East St. Louis. 

Further steps looking to the develop 
ment of inland waterways which may 
call for more steel barges by other 
companies, may be taken at the four 
teenth annual convention of the Na 
tional Rivers and Harbors congress to 
be held here Dec. 5-7. This convention 
has been called by Senator Ransdell, 
president of the congress, and will be 
addressed by Secretary Baker, Secretary 
Daniels, Secretary Redfield, Brig. Gen 
William M. Black, chief of engineers 
Senator Hiram W Johnson, Senator 
Fletcher, chairman of the senate com 
merce committee, Representative Small, 
chairman of the house committee on 
rivers and harbors, and Walter Parker, 
secretary of the New Orleans Associa 
tion of Commerce and especial inves 
tigator on the question for Secretary 
Redfield More definite announcement 


of the progress will be made later 


Commandeers All Ships of 


More Than 2,500 Tons 


Washington, Oct. 16.—All ships of 
\merican registry andof more than 2500 
tons deadweight or gross register were 
commandeered by the shipping board yes 
terday. This was done in accord wth a 
plan announced some time ago and af 
fects, according to the board’s estimates, 
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458 vessels Che board is considering 
taking over all ships having a minimum 
deadweight capacity of 1500 tons. Just 
how many more this would add to the 
total has not been disclosed 

The sweeping order became eiiec 
tive immediately upon all American 
ships in American ports American 
vessels in foreign ports and_ those 
bound either to or from this country 
will be formally affected by the ordet 
immediately upon their home arrival. 
Those ships of American registry sail 
ing only between foreign ports shall be 
commandeered as of yesterday Own 
ers are to continue operating in theit 
regular trade until they receive in- 
structions from the government. These 
operations, however, will be for the ac 
count of the government Where 
ships are chartered the owners will 
apply to the shipping board for in 
structions regarding the further employ 
ment of the steamers The charter 
rates allowed by the government as 
formerly announced will be put into 
effect. 

All sides are clamoring for vessels 
and this presents one of the greatest 
problems confronting the shipping board 
More than 1,000,000 tons of war sup 
plies, particularly steel, are said to lb 
lying in American ports awaiting ves 
sels to carry it to France But the 
difficulty of the shipping board may be 
seen.in the fact that now it takes a 
vessel seven weeks to make a _ round 
trip to France where formerly it took 
but four. This is due to the lack of 
facilities of unloading in French ports 
and to the absolute necessity of con 
voying the freighters, as well as pas 
senger and transport ships, for which 
there is apparently a lack of war ves 
sels. Destroyers now being built will 
greatly relieve this situation All the 
congestion in American ports is not the 
result of lack of shipping facilities, but 
partly is due to the red tape involved 
in licensing exports. The commission 
ing shortly of the interned German and 
Austrian vessels seized by the United 
States upon the declaration of war, is 
expected to give relief to shipping re 
quirements 

Secretary McAdoo who recently re 
duced the insurance rates from 6% per 
cent to 5 per cent on vessels and car 
goes traversing the war zone, last week 
announced a reduction also in seamen’s 


insurance on these same steamers 


Completion of the machine shop 
of the Liberty Steel Co., Warren, O., 
has been effected and rapid progress 
is being made on the structural work 
of the other buildings. President Ed- 
ward F. Clark states that work will 
commence on the installation of the 
mill equipment about Jan. 1. 
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Men of the Iron Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 





was elected vice president of 

the American Institute of Met- 
tals at its recent meeting, is gen- 
eral superintendent of the East Pitts- 
burgh works of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. Mr. Johnson is 
a native of Ohio and a graduate of 
Ohio State university. He began his 


CY ws ee W. JOHNSON, who 


business career after graduation as 
draftsman with the Steel Motor Co. 
of Johnstown, Pa., after which he be- 
came connected with the Bulloch 
Electric Co. of Cincinnati in 1897, 
successively holding the positions of 
chief draftsman, engineer, and pro- 
duction manager. From 1904-to 1907 
Mr. Johnson was superintendent of 


the combined Allis-Chalmers and Bul- 
loch plants at Montreal, Canada. In 
the latter year he entered the employ 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


Co. as chief inspector. In 1909 he 
was promoted to the position of 
assistant manager of works, which 


position he continued to fill until 1912, 
when he was made general superin- 
tendent of works. 


P. J. Kroll, for some time repre- 
_sentative of the International Oxygen 
Co. in Pittsburgh and middle western 
territory, has resigned. 


E. S. Christiansen has opened offices 
in the Dime Bank building, as Detroit 
representative of the United Smelting 
& Aluminum Co., Inc. 


J. L. Murray, son-in-law of M. J. 
O’Brien, who holds a controlling in- 
terest in the Renfrew Machinery Co. 
of Renfrew, Ont., has been elected 
president of the company. 


Fayette H. Reed has been appointed 
special agent of the Acar Mfg. Co., 
New York, having oversight of seven 
coast states, with offices at San Fran- 
cisco. 

B. F. Devine, who is assistant man- 
ager of the mixer department of the 
Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, also has 
been made assistant advertising man- 
ager of the company. 

William C. Bennett has been named 
superintendent of machinery of the 
Kelley-Atkinson Shipbuilding Corp., 
Chicago, Ill., and Mobile, Ala. The 
company is building a plant at the 
latter place. 

John L. Foote Jr., who has been 
connected with the offices of the Re- 


public Iron & Steel Co. at Negaunee, 
Mich., for several years, has been 
named private secretary to F. J. 
Webb, general manager. 


C. F. Goodrich, manager 
of the Boston office of Buffalo 
Forge Co., has been commissioned a 
lieutenant in the ordnance de- 


assistant 
the 


first 





CHARLES W. 


JOHNSON 


partment and now is stationed at the 
Watervliet arsenal. 

Charles C. Cheyney, manager of the 
Chicago office and store of the Buf- 
falo Forge Co., who now holds a 
commission in the naval aeronautic 
corps, has been appointed beach engi- 
neer in charge of airplane engines at 
Pensacola, Fla. 


H. F. Bardwell has been appointed 
manager of the New York district for 
the Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co. of 
Pittsburgh and Latrobe, Pa. Mr. 
Bardwell will have charge of the com- 
pany’s New York offices, which are 
located at 30 Church street. 


B. Botsford Peters, who for the 
past nine years has been manager of 
the Providence, R. I., agency of the 
Palmer Bros. Engine Co., has been 
promoted to take charge of the Phil- 
adelphia agency. He is succeeded by 
D. W. Johnson. 

Richard G. Williams, sales engineer 
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received a 
the army 


for the Norton Co., has 
captain’s commission in 
which will attach him to the produc- 
tion section of the gun division in the 
office of the chief of ordnance in 


Washington. 


Ole K. Olsen 822 
New Orleans, has been named sales 
agent for the Asbestos Protected 
Metal Co., Pittsburgh. Mr. Olsen will 
have charge of sales work in Louis- 
iana and the southern portion of Mis- 


Perdido street, 


Sissippi. 

John J. Harty has been named pres- 
ident of the Canadian Locomotive 
Co. Mr. Harty previously was vice 


president and general manager of the 
same company. He also is a director 


of the Dominion Foundries & Steel 
Co. 

Don R. Marsh, who for some time 
has been associated with the Buffalo 


Forge Co., Buffalo, as production man- 
ager, has given up his duties with the 
company to take a similar position at 
Washington in the ordnance depart- 
ment. Mr. Marsh will 
tain’s commission. 


William B. Osborne, a construction 
engineer for the Riter-Conley Co., 
Pittsburgh, who engineer 
of the Lowell Gas Light Co., Lowell, 
Mass., the past two years, has been 
elected president and general manager 
of the Worcester Gas Light Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


W. E. Boger, recently resigned as 
superintendent of shipping and trans- 
portation at the Gary, Ind., plant of 
the Illinois Steel Co., to accept a po- 
sition as manager of the 
hardware department of W. F. 
Export Corp., 25 Pine street, 
York City. 

yw for 17 
York sales manager of the American 
Hoist & Derrick Co., has formeG a 
partnership with Frederic Glanden, 
electrical and mechanical engineer, to 
engage in the sale of hoisting and 
power machinery. Offices have been 
opened at 50 Church street, New York. 


receive a cap- 


has been 


steel and 
Burns 


New 


Letson, years New 


Charles O. Rowe, who for six years 
has been associated with the steel 
department of the Union Drawn 
Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., has 
joined the sales force of the Hess 
Steel Corp., Baltimore. In his new 
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position with the Hess Steel Corp 
he will act as sales representative in 
the Philadelphia district. 


Schuyler Merritt, vice president of 
the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stam- 
ford, Conn., and also identified with 
the American Tube & Stamping Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., is a candidate for 
congress in the fourth Connecticut 
district to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Representative Ebenezer 


J. Hill. 


A. W. Hubbard, who for 26 years 
has been assistant to the president of 
the Andrews Steel Co. and the New- 
port Rolling Mills, both of Newport, 
Ky., has been chosen president and 
general manager of the Charleston 
Alloy Steel Co., Belle, W. Va. P. D. 
Mackey been named general 
perintendent of the Charleston com- 
pany to succeed Charles A. Swan, who 
resigned a short time ago. 


Warren W. Baker, president, 
Francis S. Carr, vice president, of the 
Pennsylvania Steel Export Co., Fi- 
nance building, Philadelphia, left Oct. 
5 for Japan, where they propose to 
office. Mr. Baker 
is expected to return in January 
while Mr. Carr will remain to get the 
Japanese office under way. The head- 
quarters of the company shortly are 
Widener build- 


has su- 


and 


establish a branch 


to be removed to the 
ing, Philadelphia. 


C. P. Burgess has resigned as gen- 
eral manager of the St. Louis Screw 
oe | become 
of operations for the 
Steel Co., with headquarters in the 
Rialto building, San The 
Pacific Coast Steel Co. operates plants 
at San Portland and Seat- 
tle. affiliation with the 
St. Louis Co. in 1913, Mr. 


superintendent 


director 
Coast 


Louis, to 
Pacific 


Francisco. 


Francisco, 
his 
Screw 
Burgess district 
in charge of operations for the Repub- 
lic Iron & Steel Co., with headquar- 
ters at Chicago. He is one of the 
most experienced and widely known 
bar iron mill operators in the coun- 
try. The plant of the St. Louis Screw 
Co. was built under his supervision. 
Mr. Burgess is succeeded in St. Louis 


Prior to 


was 


by J. P. English, general superintend- 
ent, and G. A. Gunther, office man- 
ager. 


To Have Cuban Exhibit 


In order to take care of its growing 
business in Cuba, the Vulcan Steel 
Products Co. has opened an office in 
Havana, under the management of 
G. O. Simpson. In connection with 
this office there will be maintained a 
permanent exhibition of machinery 
and steel and iron products, in which 
the company deals. The Vulcan Steel 
Products Co. now is maintaining 
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branch offices at Paris, Hongkong and 
Shanghai, Yokahama, Milan, Barce- 
lona, Melbourne and Sydney, San 
Juan, Singapore The 
company also is represented by well- 
number 


and Havana 


known business houses in a 
of the leading trade centers. 


TT | NI 
War Co-operation 
With Government is Discussed by 
Association of Purchasing Agents 


Attended by 400 
the National Association of 
ing Agents held its annual convention 
in Pittsburgh Oct. 9 to 11, in 
clusive. The the 
tion was heightened by reason of the 
government agents, and 


about delegates, 


Purchas- 


interest of conven- 
presence of 
part of the 
operation with the nation to assist it 
in purchasing Mc- 
Pittsburgh, who was re-elected 
the 
that 
nation’s 


discussion related to co- 
supplies. E. L 
Grew, 
as president, conducted sessions 
told convention 
sociation was at the 
W. L.: Chandler, of 
Co., Mishawaka, 

“Standardization of 


and the the as- 
service 
the Mig 
Wis., spoke on 
Catalogs”; W. L 
Westinghouse, 


Dodge 


Langford, the Church, 


Kerr & Co., on “Policy in Buying”; 
F. A. Marsh, the Link Belt Co., Chi- 
cago, on “Cash Discounts as Viewed 


Purchasing Agents”; N. O. 
Columbus, O., 
the 
Agents”; 
“The 
James 


by the 
Aeby, 
Jetween 


“Co-operation 
the Pur- 
Williams, 

Purchasing 

Burke, 

Responsibility”. Dr 


Salesmen and 
Dixon C. 


Ideal 


Francis 


chasing 
Chicago, on 
Agent”, 
on “America’s 
John A. 
contribution to 

Mr. Aeby advised the delegates “in 


and 
3rashear told of Pittsburgh’s 
science and art 

time of war prepare for peace”. He 
pointed out the advantages of 
operation between the 
agent and the salesman. 
to organize an exchange bureau, em- 
ployment bureau and a credit bureau 
and the standardization of catalogs 
were taken up, and President McGrew 
authorized to name committees to 
undertake the work. Mr. Williams 
described a real purchasing agent as 
one of the most important cogs in the 
world of commerce, with comment on 
the world situation brought about by 
In addition to re- 


co- 
purchasing 
Initial steps 


the war in Europe. 
electing President McGrew, the asso- 
ciation chose the following officers: 
First. vice president, N. O 
Columbus, O.; second vice president, 
Charles P. Kingston, Detroit; third 
vice president, William P. Golder, 
Philadelphia; secretary, T. F. Boffey, 
New York City, re-elected; treasurer, 
W. T. Hall. 

The Pioneer Brass Works, Indian- 
apolis, has increased its capital from 
$10,000 to $70,000. 


Aeby, 
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Tin Plate Output 


In 1918 Will Be Greatly Enlarged, 
But Demand is Tremendous 


Coke tin plate production in the 
United States for 1918 will be 36,450,- 


000 base boxes, according to esti- 
mates by the tin plate conservation 
committee of the government. The 


official figures of coke tin plate pro- 
duction of the country for the calendar 
year of 1916, which are the last avail- 
able, show 24,946,483 base boxes were 
is pointed out by the 
that the widespread de- 
mand for tin plate from all parts of 
the earth not only has attracted more 
the industry and has re- 
the erection of mills, 
has led 


produced. It 
committee 


capital to 
sulted in 
but 
to tin 
their 


new 
the existing plants 
a much greater proportion of 
black plate production than or- 
dinarily. The estimated bot mill pro- 
duction for 1918 is placed at 38,700,000 


base 


also 


boxes. Total shipments of coke 
tin plate for the first eight months of 
1917 were 22,843,779 


these, 12,750,350 


base boxes. Of 


boxes were used for 


food containers in this 


country and 
Canada; 924,316 
into oil cans in this coun- 
try and 591,951 bexes in foreign coun- 
721,443 


tobacco 


587,372 boxes for 


boxes went 

were used for 
644,522 boxes for 
bottle caps and stoppers, and 1,030,019 
boxes were shipped to jobbers. The 
total shipments the first 
eight months of 1917 were 1,080,332 
boxes to and 1,448,001 boxes 
The mill obliga- 
1917, 


containers, 


tries: boxes 


containers; 


foreign for 
Canada, 
countries. 
tions as of Sept. 1, 


to other 
were 7,186;- 
577 boxes for food 


and 
8,433,183 boxes for other purposes. 
The committee states unless greatly 
increased shipments are made to the 
bottle manufac- 
the last quarter, the 
consumption this year will be approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 base boxes each for 
tobacco and bottle caps, and 2,000,000 


boxes for oil. 


oil, tobacco and cap 


turers during 


While this is probably 


as much as was used in the same 
industries last year, it falls far short 
of meeting this year’s requirements. 


The Lewis Electric Welding & Mfg. 
Co., Toledo, O., recently chartered 
with a capital of $100,000, has taken 
over the business of the Lewis Foun- 
dry Co. and will make enlargements. 
A new building, 36 x 120 feet, has 
been completed, and a building, 36 x 
100 feet, is under way. Some new 
equipment is to be. installed. The 
company is specializing in the pro- 
duction of semisteel cast head valves 


for gas, gasoline and oil engines. 
Upon the completion of the exten- 
sions under way it will be able to 


double its present output. 











Watching American Price Control 


British Iron and Steel Industry Greatly Interested in Recent Regulatory Measures 
Taken by United States Government But Does Not Anticipate Immediate 
Increase in Imports— British Sheet Control Causes Dismay to Makers 


Trave Review, 
Corporation St., 
Eng., Sept. 29. 


Bureau of Tue Iron 
Prince’s Chambers, 
Birmingham, 


RITISH steel makers are much 
interested in the 
of steel prices and production un- 
American government, 
news of which has been conveyed by 
the cables of THe Iron Trapve Review. 
It is scarcely hoped, however, that this 
means for the larger consign- 
ments of tonnage to this country. In- 
deed all British arrangements for the 
future contemplate the necessity of be- 
ing self-sufficient in the matter of steel 
few imports still are com- 


drastic control 


dertaken by the 


present 


supplies. A 
ing from America but they are restricted 


almost wholly to wire rods, hollow 
blooms for tubes, and to _ similar 
specialties. It is almost impossible to 
buy American billets. There is, how- 
ever, a steady increase in the British 
output of half-finished steel. 

A great amount of-interest is con- 


government control 


The ministry of 


centrated on the 
of the sheet business. 
munitions has decreed that prices shall 
be restricted £17 ($81.60) maximum 
for black doubles. This is to be a net 
price at makers’ works. The price an- 
nouncement has caused a certain amount 
of dismay since makers have had no 
difficulty whatever in selling their sheets 
for the last year at £19 10s ($93.60) 
4 per cent delivered. A_ strong 
to have the ministry 
its order. The severe cut is very hard 
on the sheet makers because of their 
reduced output, due to the scarcity of 
raw steel and spelter. A meeting of 
manufacturers was held in Birmingham 
this week and a deputation was ap- 
pointed to interview the authorities. 


less 


effort is modify 


Small Lots at Large Figure 


The £17 ($81.60) maximum now is 
in operation and is applying to lots of 
two tons and upwards. Smaller sales 
may be made at £19 ($91.20). Ap- 
parently, the idea is to discourage smal! 
This is a blow to 
which 
been 
common 


transactions. severe 
the trade 
ditions has hardly 
some time. It is a 
from producers that they are operating 
one-third capacity. For gal- 
vanized corrugated the price is 
a little more liberal, being £28 ($13€.40) 
works. 
steady 
and steel business, com- 


under war con- 
profitable for 


report 


sheet 


at only 
sheets 


net at makers’ 

There is a 
volume of iron 
pelling all makers to organize, to re- 
organize, and to strain every nerve to 


increase in the 


An interesting se- 
demand 


increase production. 
this expansion is a 


trades and 


quel to 
labor 
erect 2000 

This in- 


Barrow 
the 
houses 


from the 
that 
workmen's 
crease of employment there is directly 
attributable to the growth in the 
officially announced 
contemplate the 
workmen’s 


government 
in Barrow. 


council 


steel 
that 
build- 


trade. It is 
the 
ing of 


government 
200,000 subsidized 


cottages. 


There is no diminution in the flow 
of finished steel orders from the gov- 
ernment. All the South Staffordshire 
works are making full production with 
enough business in reserve to keep 
them fully occupied until the end of 
the year: Galvanized sheets and _ tin- 


plates are selling in only small quanti- 
ties, chiefly because of the scarcity of 


material. The tinplate trade of 


raw 
South Wales is making shipments far 
in excess of production so that the 
small stocks are depleting. Manufac- 
turers report their order books full for 
some months ahead so that they are 
unwilling to undertake further com- 


mitments. 
For the time being, the Midlands ap- 
pear to be the center of activity in pig 
iron. Makers’ from Staffordshire, 
Northamptonshire, Derbyshire _ report 
themselves enormously pressed for sup- 
plies, and supplies are insufficient to go 
round. It is the rule now to cut down 
all orders to a fraction of the quantities 
for. Foundry iron, in particular, 
is the subject of the keenest inquiry. 
Consumers stocks are running very low, 
and buyers are anxious for renewal. 
Many of the furnaces are several weeks 
with their orders, which is 
all this iron is wanted 
purposes. The foun- 
the Birmingham 
with an 


asked 


in arrears 
serious since 
heavy 

district 
demand for 
machinery from Scotland, 
Wales, so that all the 
available is promptly 


for war 
dries in are 
meeting enormous 
big mill 

Yorkshire, 
cold blast 
used up. 


and 


iron 
A very large consumption of 


iron is called for for heavy shipbuild- 
ing machinery. The supply of basic 
continues to increase, as more fur- 


into 
Middlesbrough dis- 
Appar- 
between 


are 
grade. In the 
conditions are 
satisfactory 
and consumption 
secured in that district. and 
are being regularly made to home con- 
somewhat better 
little export 


naces brought operation on 
this 

trict, quieter. 
ently, a balance 


production has been 


deliveries 


assisted by a 
trucks. Very 


sumers 
supply of 
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trade is in progress there, and a sharp 
kept on all neu- 
Scotch 


while 


eye is shipments to 


apparently becomes 


tends to in- 


trals. iron 


scarcer consumption 
crease. An improvement is reported in 
the shipments of Swedish iron. 


trom the 
hematite 


Prices 

high 
East 

extremely 


keep abnormally even 


war standpoint. coast 


continues scarce. Quotations 
both for 


The 


maximum 
consumption. 


are at the official 


export and home 


fuel question causes concern. 


How War Increased Output 


Some most interesting information 
relative to the effect of war Upon, pro- 
Lord Abercon- 
the meeting of 
Sheffield, Sept 


that in 


duction was given by 


way when presiding at 
John 
27. Lord 


shipbuilding alone the company’s capa- 


Brown & Co., at 


Aberconway stated 


city had been trebled. The output of 
the company in war supplies was per- 
fectly amazing, compared to that of a 
few years ago. The works constituted 
a great national arsenal. The man 
power in production of the nation as 
a whole, said his lordship, had _in- 


creased 30 per cent over normal, but 
with 30 per cent less male population. 
That would have been impossible with- 
out the help of The 


country per 


valuable women. 


was producing within 10 


cent of its pre-war standard, in coal, 
tens of 
had to the front. 
spite of the depletion of men the out- 


steel the out- 


thousands of miners 


In pig iron in 


although 
gone 


put was normal while in 
put was 20 per cent more than before 


the war. The company is preparing for 
a very large steel and_ shipbuilding 
output in the future, which he thought 
would be almost the dominant trade in 


years to come 


Valve Maker Increases 


Reconstruction of its manufacturing 


plant and office buildings has been 
effected by the Homestead Valve Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh, whereby about 75 
per cent of additional floor space has 
been added. New machinery and 
equipment also has been added, so 
that the company has been able to 


double its former rate of production. 
The product of the Homestead Valve 
company has found a wide use in 
plants used for manufacturing powder 
and munitions, as well as for various 


purposes in government work. 








Metal Exports Again Swing Upward 


Total Shipments in August Make Gain of Approximately 150,000 Gross Tons Over 
Preceding Month—Tonnage, However, Still is Under That of Last Year 
—Pig Iron Exports Almost Doubled 


SHARP 


steel exports from the drop in 


recovery in iron and 


July, which followed the pre- 
ceding month of record shipments, 
took place in August, according to 
the complete figures just issued by 
the bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce. Shipments of pig iron 
in August were almost double those 
for July, but show only a slight 
increase over the August, 1916, fig- 


ures. There were 60,489 tons .of pig 
IRON ORE IMPORTS, GROSS TONS 
Seven months 
July ending July, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
Spain : 17,517 133,906 96,799 
Sweden 6,358 21,213 52,355 131,663 
Canada 18,418 52,949 56,087 115,454 
Cuba .-» 48,150 54,175 278,863 388,151 
Oth. countries 16,803 10,901 28,747 60,695 


"09 97249 


Total : 89,729 156,755 549,958 492,462 


exported in August, 1917, 32,368 
July, 1917, and 60,262 
1916. The total 
of semifinished material exported in 
\ugust the March, 
189,083 tons having been sent to for- 


iron 


tons in tons 


in August, tonnage 


was largest since 


eign countries in August, 1917, as 

against 112,085 tons in July, 1917, 

and 160,921 tons in August of last 

year. Exports of sheets, plates, steel 

EXPORTS, GROSS TONS. 

Pig Semi-finished 
1916 iron material 
ee. sp ebendbaseeeddnns 18,719 55,315 
a rene see 15,061 87,306 
ee ery 19,439 107,696 
i” ssgenedueeunsesad 18,518 88,764 
 Retererieg 28,293 142,782 
De! tceddacebenk® 48,770 116,425 
- sessveveceoanvees 28,718 135,827 
Aug 60,264 160,921 
BO, . cesezectestensens 64,122 163,104 
Oct 101,756 162,67° 
Nov. 102,786 125,038 
ih: acpecqueveaesieee 105,195 162,90i 

1917 

Ve eh eee eared nee 69,146 183,656 
D> i.¢ aeduedbaaies 49,018 131,566 
Te len spabanaaiebiak 69,629 193,469 
a” “ebtwhbhesweatees 44,783 174,059 
SCs ead dven bewns 61,112 168.158 
| aes 48,770 116,316 
Tuly 32,368 112,085 
Aug 60,489 189,083 

rails and steel bars also made not- 


able gains. 
Although the total exports of iron 
and steel products for August, 519,518 
were almost 150,000 gross tons 
the July total of 357,776 tons, 
they did not total for 
August, 1916, which was 571,401 tons. 
It is difficult 
upward 
due in 


tons, 
above 
reach the 
somewhat to account 
the 

may be 


swing in 
part 


definitely for 
August, but it 
to better handling of export licenses, 
settled state generally 


and a more 


of export conditions. For the first 
eight months of 1917, the iron and 
steel products shipped from this coun- 
try amounted to 4,271,331 tons, which 
is a gain of over 570,000 tons com- 
pared with a similar period for 1916, 
the total for the first eight months 
being 3,694,060 tons 

The value of exports of iron 
and steel and manufactures thereof 
amounted to $90,351,388 in August of 
this year. This compares with $85, 
736,585 for the month previous and 
$77,782,294 for August, 1916. For the 
eight-month period ending with Au- 


IRON AND STEEL EXPORTS, 
GROSS TONS 


Eight months 


August ending August 
1917 1916 1917 19i¢ 

Scrap 6,761 18,149 134,784 121,833 
Pig iron 60.489 60,264 468,544 238,382 
Steel billets, 

Ing. and 

blooms 189 83 160,921 1 329,708 ay 
Wire rods 20,621 11,450 19,678 if i 
Steel rails 24 GYR 41.820 38,5902 304,773 
Steel bars 48,8 2,551 $23,193 ,031 
Iron bars 2,306 07 36,462 2,22¢ 
Struc iron 

and _ steel 19,418 27,581 201,312 182 3 
Hoops, b'ds 

and scroll 4,68 3,649 36,61 28,695 
Sheets, plates 74,936 47,822 546,456 326,374 
Tin and terne 

plate 15,962 18,757 161,099 160 4 
Parbed wire 5,817 46,842 l 912 299 } 
All oth. wire 12,138 26,514 129,056 186,646 
Cut nails 480 278 416 » 78 
Wire nails 10,551 14,809 64,442 99,339 
All oth. nails, 

incl tacks 875 1,l¢ 13,025 6,039 
Pipes & fit’gs 16,636 28,801 133,466 135,88 
R R spikes 843 1,367 12,809 18 l 
Bolts, nuts, riv 

ets & was’r’s 2,728 2,653 20,283 19,35¢ 
Horseshoes 1,494 372 3,113 6,193 
Cast radiators 188 434 4,017 1,633 

Total 519,518 571,401 4,268,982 3,718,848 


gust, 1917, exports of these products 


were valued at $803,776,580, a con- 
siderable increase over the first eight 
months of 1916, in which period the 


total value of 
steel products amounted to $530,287,- 


025. 


shipments of iron and 


The steady decrease in imports, 
which has been noted for some time 
past, continued in August. The total 
tonnage of iron and steel products 
shipped to this country in August, 
1917, amounted to 22,635 tons, com- 
pared with 28,859 tons in July, 1917, 
and 23,255 tons in August, 1916. There 
has been very little change in the 
tonnage of imports since last May 


A most marked decrease, however, is 


shown in the shipments of iron ore to 
this country. Only 63,571' tons of 
iron ore were shipped to the United 


States in August, 1917. 


In the previ 
ous month, 89.729 tons of iron ore 


845 


August, 1916, 
127,094 tons 


were imported, while in 


the imports amounted to 


Shipments of iron and steel products 
during the first few months of the 
year, however, were greater than those 
for the corresponding months of 1916, 
and for that reason the total for the 
eight months ending with August, 1917, 
IRON AND STEEL IMPORTS, 
GROSS TONS 
Seven months 
July, ending July, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
Scrap 13,107 4,615 150,576 34,289 
Pig iron 5,672 6,434 49,319 67,179 
ostee ngots, biooms 
and=s billets 6,974 1,348 24,538 17,038 
Wire rods 168 495 193 2,566 
Rails ‘ 579 546 4,321 16,520 
Rar iron . 968 987 1,503 4,840 
Structural 1,128 7 1,682 1,012 
Sheets and plates 263 192 1,100 1,094 
Tin and terne 
plate : 150 124 671 
Total 28,859 14,774 233,356 145,209 
is considerably greater ‘than the total 
for the same period in 1916.. The first 
eight months of 1917 show imports 


amounting to 225,989 tons, while in the 
first eight months of 1916, only 168,461 
tons of iron and steel products were 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, GROSS TONS. 


1915 Imports Exports 
July oe : iia 20,858 380,340 
August . ‘ ie so” ae 405,850 
September 23,345 382,113 
October 34,318 349,843 
November 37,131 362,764 
December 35,408 353,853 

1916 
January 15,824 360,102 
February 20,279 368,980 
March 15,159 438,649 
MOE <cccccene 20,176 384,452 
DN? e66seséaacede 32,114 540,580 
June 6,885 515.214 
luly 14,774 502,330 
\ugust 3.255 §71,401 
September ........ ae 643,762 
October seebeenes .. 30,169 610,110 
November -. 42,545 554,856 
December . . 44,134 580,957 

1917 
January 40,192 608,105 
February 24,379 449,099 
March 37,280 606,559 
April 48,213 519,397 
May 26,013 588,514 
Tune 28,419 614,600 
July 28,859 357,776 
August 635 519,518 


shipped into this country. The fall- 
this 
noticeable in a com- 
eight-month period 
with 
amounted 
the first 
tonnage 


ing off in imports. of com- 


modity are more 
the 
eight months 
1917, the 
613,529, 


parison of 


For the ending 


tonnage 


for 


August, 


‘ 


to only while 


months of 1916, the 


919,856 


eight 


was 


The Western Gas Engine Corp., of 
Los Angeles, has changed its name to 
the Western Machinery Co 
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Big Slump In Stock Prices Is Puzzle 


HAT is the matter with the 
W stock market? Why are 

stocks dropping so rapidly? 
This is the question that Wall street 
and the financial country at large are 
trying to answer; to date no single 
answer has received widespread con- 
currence. All classes of securities 
have suffered sharp depreciation. 
Railroad shares are down to the low- 
est average since the panic of 1907. 
Industrials are down 20 to 30 points 
from their high prices of earlier in 
the year. Standard stocks can be 
bought which will return their holder 
a yield of anywhere from 6 to almost 
10 per cent, while earnings are run- 
ning from three to four times pres- 
ent dividend requirements, yet the 
liquidation of previous weeks gained 
momientum last week. Following is 
a list of the common stocks some of 
the leading steel producing companies, 
listed on the New York stock ex- 
change, showing the closing price 
Oct. 11, and the high price for the 
year recorded by these various stocks: 


Closing 

price High price 

Oct. 11. for year. 
Bethlehem Steel, B....... 76% 155% 
Cee B Ge Besccceses Oe 58 
Crucible Steel .......... 66% 91% 
Gulf States Steel........ 90% 137 
Lackawanna Steel ....... 78 103% 
Republic I. & S......... 75% 94% 
eS OS * PCT ee ee eee 74% 
Midvale Steel sevens VO 67% 
Ge Ge Eb acececcccess SOO 136% 


The suggestion that price fixing 
might be a factor in the decline of 
steel stocks is set aside by most 
observers, as the prices established 
are considered high enough to assure 
a substantial profit to the companies 
listed. Besides, the price fixing fac- 
tor would not apply to the railway 
shares, which likewise have dropped 
sharply. Excess profits taxing like- 
wise is disregarded as being a factor, 
for financiers say that the taxes, while 
heavy, will leave most companies 
ample margin over dividend require- 
ments. Is it the prospect of peace, 
such as caused previous breaks in 
stocks? Wall street says not, and 
insists that prospects of peace would 
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Up-to-the-Minute Fact and Comment Collected and 


Sifted for Busy Readers 


result in vigorous buying of stocks. 
Some people are of the belief that 
investors are selling their old hold- 
ings to obtain funds for the second 
Liberty loan. But experienced finan- 
cial critics shake their heads and say 
that such preparation was completed 
some time since. Some are of the 
opinion that reports of a demand 
for higher wages on the part of the 
railway trainmen are the cause for 
the stock market’s movement. But 
this theory will be dismissed quickly 
when one stops to think that this 
is 1917, not 1916, when conditions 
were entirely different. 

Probably a composite of all these 
reasons and a few more added might 
explain the drop in stocks. This 
country is at war. A large part of 
its labor, its money, its efforts are 
to be expended in war preparation. 
Industry had reached its maximum 
activity and was nearing its maximum 
earning power when the United 
States entered the war, opening an 
entirely new economic chapter, and 
now the stock market is performing 
its normal function of interpreting 
general business conditions. But 
when one notes the places to which 
the steel stocks have fallen he is 
apt to think that the stock market 
may be following certain other prece- 
dents and swinging further than neces- 


sary. 


Propose New Contract for 
Export Business 


New York, Oct. 16.—Exporters are 
studying a new form of export con- 
tract which has been drawn up by 
the representatives of eight of the 
largest American export and shipping 
interests at Sao Paulo, Brazil, the 
largest center of American trade in 
South America. The men who drew 
up the contract have agreed to print 
it in future on the back of every letter 
confirming any c.if. sale which they 
make, and to include on the face of 
the letter a clause which binds both 
parties to the agreement on the back. 

“The buyer,” this clause reads, “de- 


“clares that he has read the seven 
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clauses written on the back of this 
letter, which he accepts as to all in- 
tents and purposes an integral part 
of this document.” The seven clauses 
of the contract provide a number of 
departures from existing practice. The 
first announces that “the responsibil- 
ity of the shipper as regards delivery 
ceases once the merchandise is em- 
barked”, as it is then “on the account 
and at the risk of the buyer, and the 
shipper does not assume any respon- 
sibility for the arrival, nor for any 
damage”. 

The third clause also expressly ex- 
cepts the shipper from responsibility 
in case of “strike, floods, fires, acci- 
dents, disasters, delays and other dif- 
ficulties in land or marine transporta- 
tion, and for other causes independent 
of the will of the shipper”. More- 
over, under clause 4, “in time of war 
the shipper will insure the merchan- 
dise against all war risk and without the 
necessity of consulting the buyer, the 
cost of this insurance being for the 
account of the latter” 

None of the big firms as yet, so 
far as known, have given their ap 
proval to this new form of contract 
submitted to their representatives. 


American Sh 
Building 


ipbuildingCo. 
I E 
Many Boats 
Ships having an aggregate carrying 
capacity of 161,000 gross tons were 
completed and delivered by the Amer- 
ican Shipbuilding Co., during the 
current fiscal year. The company now 
has 43 ships with a carrying capacity of 
160,000 gross tons under contract. 
These facts were presented to stock- 
holders, in the annual report of M. E. 
Farr, president. While the net earn- 
ings of the company were satisfactory, 
they did not represent the maximum 
earning capacity of the company, 
owing to the. scarcity of labor, 
weather conditions, embargoes and 
other contingencies. Appropriations 
for additional buildings and other im- 
provements during the year aggregat- 
ed $1,063,000. During the current 
business year the company sold its 
stock holdings in the Western Dry- 
dock & Shipbuilding Co., Port Huron, 
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Ont., at a net advance of $242,000, 
and disposed of its holdings in the 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence Trans- 
portation Co., at a net advance of 
$262,500. At the present time there 
are no incumbrances on any of the 
properties of the company and no 
known liabilities. No 
personnel of the 
were made excepting the 
election of R. G. Hutchings Jr., to 
succeed the late James H. Hoyt. The 
directors chose 
President, M. E. 
James E. 


contingent 
changes in the 
directorate 


officers as follows: 
Farr; vice president, 
Davidson; second vice presi- 
Fish; treas- 
assistant secretary, John S. 
assistant treasurer, H. F. 
auditor, J. A. Lozier; 
Smith. 


dent and secretary, O. J. 
urer and 
Gorman; 
Pankhurst; 
operating manager, A. G. 


Foreign Holders of Steel 
Unwilling to Sell 


Foreign holdings of common stock 
of the United States Steel Corp. were 
decreased by only two shares during 
ending Sept. 30. This 
compares with a loss of 17,227 shares 


the quarter 


in the second quarter, 8249 shares in 
the first quarter, 35,177 shares in the 


fourth quarter of 1916 and _ 87,445 
shares in the third quarter of 1916. 
According to a compilation prepared 


by the Steel Corporation, foreign hold- 
ings of its common stock on Sept. 30 
amounted to 477,109 shares, as com- 
pared with 477,111 shares on June 30 
and 494,388 shares on March 31. For- 
eign holdings of the preferred stock 
on Sept. 30, 140,039 shares, compared 
with 142,286 on June 30 and 151,757 
on March 31. 

Holdings of common and preferred 
stock in some of the principal foreign 
countries on Sept. 30, as compared 
with June 30 and March 31, were as 


follows: 
COMMON STOCK 


Sept. 30 June 30 March 31 

England .... . 174,213 176,307 188,146 
Holland 229,185 229,195 231,475 
France 9,866 29,982 30,420 
Canada : 33,980 36,064 33,777 
(,ermany 628 628 628 
Austria ‘ TF 472 472 72 

PREFERRED STOCK 

England . coe . ee 39,604 46,467 
Holland : 5,274 25,274 25,284 
France : . 25,829 6,327 26,963 
Canada 35,685 35,962 35,876 
ee eer 935 935 935 
SE... cine censne 3,683 3,683 3,683 
An interesting feature of the Steel 


Corporation’s compilation is the large 
steel stocks in Holland 
which remain in the hands of brokers 
in that country. These interests Sept 
30 held 228,610 shares of common 
and 23,910 shares of preferred, while 
investors in that country had only 585 
shares of common and 1364 shares 
of preferred. The figures show no 
change in Dutch holdings June 30, but 
a slight decline from March 31 when 


holdings of 
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held 231,164 shares of 
23,920 shares of pre- 
ferred. Investors’ holdings were un- 
changed. Foreign and domestic hold- 
ings of the Steel Corporation’s com- 
mon stock in the hands of brokers 
Sept. 30 amounted to 2,676,917 shares, 
or 52.66 per cent of the total, com- 
pared with 2,803,243 shares, or 55.15 
per cent, June 30, and 2,702,140 shares, 
or 53.16 per cent, on March 31. In- 
vestors in this and other countries 
owned 2,406,108 shares, or 47.34 per 
cent of the total, Sept. 30, 2,279,782 
shares, or 44.85 per cent, June 30 and 
2,380,885 shares, or 46.84 per cent, 
March 31. 


the brokers 
common and 


Lackawanna Steel Keeping 
Up Large Earnings 


Net earnings of the Lackawanna 
Steel Co. for the first nine months of 
1917, after the deduction of all fixed 
charges were $18,294,532, as compared 
$8,379,042 earned in the corre- 
sponding period of 1916. This surplus, 
dividends, is 


with 
which is available for 
equivalent to 52.1 per cent on the 
company’s outstanding stock of $35,- 
095,500. During the third quarter, the 
report for which has just been issued, 
the surplus available for dividends 
amounted to $6,096,317, which is equiv- 
alent to 17.3 per cent of the capital 
stock. Comparative tables for the 
third quarter and the first nine months 


of the year follow: 
Third quarter of 
1917 1916 


*Total net earnings.... $7,021,871 $4,045,193 
Deduct: 
Bond int., Lack 311,281 341,625 
Bond int., subs.. 45,575 75,412 
Rentals and royals... oeanter 25,359 


$6,665,015 $3,602,796 
Balance: 

108,198 
433,897 


Exting. mines, etc.... 133,133 
Depreciation .......-. 435,565 


$6,096,317 


$3,060,700 


First nine months of 
1917 1916 


*Total net earnings. ...$21,104,516 $11,343,820 

Deduct 
Bond int. Lack...... 933,866 1,112,958 
Bond int., subs...... 145,604 227,904 
Rentals and royals... 8,542 76,177 
DONO’ cscunesseeens $20,016,503 $9,926,780 
Exting. mines, etc.... 340,521 262,588 
Depreciation ........ 1,381,449 1,285,149 


Prof. for 9 mths...$18,294,532 $8,379,042 


Unfilled tonnage of the company 
continues to fall off steadily. The 
record at the end of each quarter re- 
spectively is as follows: 


Tons 
Sep. 30, 1917.. 791,962 
ee tS Ae 913,196 
Mar. 31, 1917....... sa aot 992,096 
FR fl eee 811,126 
ee ccisncasccacce | SERA 
Fume 3GO,- T9116. ..cccccccccees 932,857 
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Picric Acid 


To Be Substituted by Government for 
Trinitrotoluol in High Explosives 


New York, Oct. 13.—Government 
officials have reached a decision that 


owing to the scarcity of toluol for 


making trinitrotoluol, substitutes will 
have to be relied on to a growing 
extent. One of the chief moves in 


this direction will be the use of picric 
acid instead of trinitrotoluol. So far, 
however, nothing yet has been done 
in the way of letting actual contracts. 
On the other hand, however, the gov- 
ernment expects to take care of large 
additional high explosives raw material 
requirements through the new nitrat- 
ing plant which is to be erected short- 
ly, and for which the Stone & Web- 
ster Engineering Corp. now is taking 
bids. 


Transaction of magnitude in the 





Coke Oven By-Products 


Spot 

Per Gallon at Producers Plant 
Pure benzol ..$0.49 to .53 
BERRSE wccecsesbenneseneseus 1.70 to 1.80 
Solvent naphtha ......0eee0. 17 to .20 

Per Pound at Producers Plant 
Phenol pesncpeswwhs ae eeues $0.45 

Per 100 Pounds at Seaboard 
Sulphate of ammonia........ $4.90 to 5.05 

Contract 

Per Gallon at Producers Plant 
Pure benzol a0 es .-$0.49to .53 
SGM “pvedéscececedeceunens 1.50 to 1.80 
Solvent naphtha ..........0. 17 to .20 

Per Pound at Producers Plant 


Phenol .(mominal) .......... $0.43 to .45 


Per 100 
Sulphate of 


Pounds at Seaboard 


AMMONIA. «6 ee eeeeees nominal 











coal tar products market were lack- 
ing the past week. The most active 
product was phenol which has been in 
urgent demand for some time. A 
fair amount of business was 
closed and there is a large amount of 
open inquiry for contracts. These the 
makers are not anxious to accept be- 
cause of the strong condition of the 
market. Phenol is quoted at 45 cents 
per pound for spot and at 43 to 45 
cents for contract. 

Several fair-sized spot benzol orders 
were placed this week. On the whole, 
however, this market is quiet. Pure 
benzol may be quoted at 49 to 53 
cents per gallon for spot and contract 


spot 


shipment. In toluol the only business 
placed was a few spot carloads at 
around $1.75 per gallon. Solvent 


naphtha continues quiet, with a ten- 
dency toward weakness; it is quoted 
at 17 to 20 cents per gallon, both for 
spot and contract. Sulphate of am- 
monia, despite brisk inquiry, is quiet 
as to new business. 











Crane Builders Convene at Capital 


‘Pressing Need of Quickened Production Emphasized at Builders’ Washington Con- 
ference—Fully 300 Cranes Needed to Fill Government Requirements for 
First Halfi—Destroyer Equipment to be Given Precedence 


EPRESENTATIVES of several builders of 
R locomotive cranes, cargo ships and destroy- 
ers recently conferred with members of the 
Emergency Fleet corporation and various other 
government officials at Washington in respect to 
the matter of meeting government locomotive crane 
requirements in the next semiannual period. At 
the conference figures were presented showing that 
the new cargo ship, destroyer and navy yard needs 
for the first half of 1918 will be such as to necessi- 
tate the buying of 180 locomotive cranes, while 
those requirements occasioned by the construction 
of cantonments will demand 120 more cranes. 
Builders expect to complete this lot of 300 cranes 
according to schedule. The buying of equipment 
for new destroyers will take precedence over every- 
thing else. Many builders of electric cranes have 
been notified that each will receive his allotment 
on which work must be started immediately. The 
Fore River Shipbuilding Corp. will require 80 
cranes of various types. The New York Ship- 
building Co. and the Bath [ron Works will make 
extensive improvements in order to accommodate 
government destroyer work. The American Inter- 
national Corp. is reported to have closed for all 
needed cranes, The Newport News Ship Building & 
Drydock Co. has closed for ajnumber of wooden 
derricks and for several 15-ton traveling cranes. 
The Stone & Webster Engineering Corp. soon will 
take bids on three 10-ton traveling cranes. The 
Pittsburgh works of the Edgewater Steel Co. at 
Verona, Pa., has issued a list of about 50 machine 
tools required for ordnance work which the com- 
pany is under contract to perform. Included in the 
list are about 30 special lathes, several heavy duty 
machine planers, drill presses and other machine 
tools. 
Government to Build Big Destroyer Plant 
The biggest factor in the machinery market is 
the government project to build a $90,000,000 de- 
stroyer plant at Squantum,: Mass., in conjunction 
with the Fore River Shipbuilding Corp. Forty-six 
destroyers will be assembled on berths to be con- 
structed at this point. The Fore River corporation 
will construct a turbine and machine shop at Buf- 
falo, and will build a boiler shop at Providence, 
R. I. The Aberthaw Construction Co., Boston, 
which has the general contract for the plant, has 
asked builders of locomotive cranes for figures on 


all the 10 to 50-ton cranes they possibly can 
supply. Orders have been closed for all angle 


and plate shop tools, including hydraulic equipment, 
punches, shears, furnaces, etc. It was planned to 
purchase the machine shop equipment this week. 
The navy department wants work actually to be 
started on the new destroyers within 12 weeks 
after the President signed the urgent deficiency 
appropriation measure, which was done on Oct. 6. 
It is expected the entire order will be completed 
within 16 months. William Cramp & Sons’ Ship 
& Engine Building Co., Philadelphia, is inquiring 
for one locomotive crane, 20 to 25-tons capacity. 


The Westinghouse-Church-Kerr Co., New York, is 
in the market for one 15 to 20-ton locomotive crane. 
The Reading Foundry & Supply Co., Reading, Pa., 
is inquiring for a stationary crane. The Federal 
Shipbuilding Co., New York, which has a cargo 
ship contract and is co-operating with the American 
Bridge Co. in the construction of a shipyard in 
Newark Bay, N. J., has issued an inquiry for six 
25-ton locomotive cranes. The Scranton Foundry 
& Engine Works, Scranton, Pa., will issue an in- 
quiry for one large and one small overhead, crane 
the latter part of this month. The Submarine Boat 
Corp., which has a contract for constructing a ship- 
yard and fabricated steel cargo ships for the Emer 
gency Fleet corporation in Newark Meadows, N. J., 
is inquiring for four 5-ton and one 15-ton electric 
traveling cranes. 
Chicago Trade Grows Lethargic 


OMPARATIVE quiet marks the machine tool 
trade in Chicago. October promises to be one 


of the dullest months of the year. Although the 
total amount of buying is less, most dealers 
note an increase of transient buyers, who take 


machines directly from the floors of dealers rather 
than to go through the formality of ordering 
from manufacturers. This course of procedure 
indicates an immediate and pressing need for equip- 
ment and its effect is to reduce stocks considerably. 
A general advance averaging about 10 per cent 
has been taking place for the past six weeks. 
Automobile manufacturers, for the most part, are not 
taking additional machinery, although oné or two 
instances of exceptions have been noted. Some 
buying has been done by the government recently 
for machine shops in connection with aviation train- 
ing camps, these machine tools, for the most part, 
being the usual light machine shop equipment. 
The Buda Co., which is engaged in making motors 
for an army truck manufacturer, is adding to its 
equipment. A recent demand on the market in- 
volved 100 sets of light tools for traveling machine 
shops to accompany aviation and machine gun 
divisions. Each set is to contain a lathe, a drill 
press, a gasoline furnace, a four-cylinder engine, an 
electric generator and a full equipment of hand 
tools. It is believed more business of this sort will 
come out shortly. The International Harvester Co., 
Chicago, is building a heat-treating department. 
The Ashland Light, Power & Street Railway Co., 
Ashland, Wis., is preparing to build a hydroelectric 
plant of 1200 horsepower nearly Hurley, Wis. The 
Star Machinery Co. at Seattle has bought addi- 
tional grounds and will install cranes and other 
machinery. The Federal Steel & Mig. Co., Minne- 
apolis, will build three machine shops and a foundry 
in connection with its new plant. 
Private Buyers Bolster Up Trade 

NCREASED buying by private 

machinery and machine tools for the production 
of munitions for the government is the principal 
development reported from the Pittsburgh district 


consumers of 
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It’s a long way from the sacred purifying 
fires of ancient Greece to the modern puri- 
fying open hearth alloy steel furnaces, but 
we have bridged the gap by adopting the 
Ancient Grecian ideal of perfection as 


expressed in the word “AGATHON” 


“A gathon” Steels will serve your purpose best. 


The Central Steel Company 
Massillon, Ohio 


Detroit Office: 326-27-28 Ford Bldg. 
F . Walter Guibert, District Representative. 
Cleveland Office: Hickox Bldg. . 
The Hamill-Hickor Co., District Representatives. 
Chicago Office: Room 1370 People’s Gas Bldg., 120 
South Michigan Blod. 
A. Schaeffer, District Sales Manager 
Philadelphia Office: 603 Widener Building. 
Frank Wallace, District Sales Manager. 
J. E. Dockendorff & Co., General Export Agents, 20 
Broad St., New York. 
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during the past week. Purchases of lathes have 
been particularly heavy. In all instances the earliest 
possible delivery has been urged and it is under- 
steod that despite the already well filled books of 
manufacturers, they are accepting new business and 
preparing to fill requirements for comparatively 
early shipment. These purchases by munition mak- 
ers engaged on government contracts involve tre- 
mendous financial obligations, and compensation to 
the buyers will be made by. the government itself. 
Inquiries coming from ordinary commercial inter- 
ests are extremely limited and no sales of impor- 
tance to this trade are reported. Prices being asked 
by makers remain unchanged, although it is gen- 
erally conceded that in view of the government’s 
price-fixing program as it affects the steel trade, 
levels have reached their highest point. Some take 
the view that a decline in prices may be expected 
soon. Private buyers in any case are unable to 
secure requirements for early delivery and _ this, 
coupled with the high prices, is keeping ‘them out 
of the market, except in cases of most pressing 
needs. 


Believe Great Buying Movement In-pends 


HAT another government buying movement is 

impending is the.belief of several machine tool 
dealers in the Cleveland district. In the event 
that munition makers:in Cleveland territory are 
successful in securing shell contracts now pending, 
it is anticipated that many large lists will be re- 
leased. The government, it is authoritatively 
stated, has called several representative machine 
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New Construction and Equipment 
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tool dealers into conference at Washington for the 
purpose of formulating a means of taking a census 
of all available machine tools, both new and second 
hand, as an expedient tending toward the solution 
of the problem of filling government needs as 
quickly as possible. No cessation has been ob- 
served in the buying of heavy equipment; inquiries 
far lathes having a swing of 20 inches and upward, 
heavy planers and other heavy tools still are cur- 
rent. A Detroit manufacturer is negotiating with 
a local dealer for 75 24-inch lathes. A Cleveland 
munition maker, it is anticipated, shortly will issue 
inquiries for several thousand dollars worth of 
equipment. The Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, 
is said to have secured a contract for approximately 
30 machine tools: from the Recording & Computing 
Machine Co., Dayton, O. The H. J. Walker Co., 
Cleveland, is working on an airplane-motor contract 
involving approximately $90,000 worth of pistons. 
The Machine Products Co., the V. R. Browning 
Co., both of Cleyeland, and the Elyria Machine Co. 
are said to bé *hegotiating for government shell 
work. The Akron Equipment Co., Akron, O., is 
in the market for a 36-inch x 24-foot lathe. An 
inquiry has been issued by the Port Arthur Ship- 
building Co., Port Arthur, Ont., for a 34 or 36-inch 
drill press. Requirements of the Pittsburgh Iron 
& Steel Foundries Co., Midland, Pa., comprise one 
10,000-pound steam hammer and _ several heavy 
lathes. The Wine Railway Appliance Co., Toledo, 
O., is in need of a motor-driven dry grinder. The 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, requests prices 
on an 8-inch pipe @@achine. 
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Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 
from the Field of Industry 





Along the Middle 


BUFFALO. — The Wire Wheel Co. of American Sheet & 
America contemplates constructing a plant erect 
here. 
manager. 


will. build a+ 4-story plant addition. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. — The Bausch & 

Lomb. Optical Co. has let the general con- PHILADELPHIA. 

tract for a 4-story plant addition, 120 x 400 Drill Co. has been 


feet;. to the 
Madison avenue, New York. are: Roy 


YONKERS, N. Y.—The H. Schneider Co., 
150 Downing street, New York, will construct 
two factory buildings at a cost of $40,000, 


and Thomas H.. Dobbins. Co. for 


te be 30 x°152 feet and 50 x 86 feet, .re- cost. $25,000. David 


spectively. has the contract. 


BELLEFONTE, PA.—The Titan Metal Co. 
which recently secured a large government 
contract for bronze, has begun the erection 
of an auxiliary plant. The first unit of 
the new plant, 60 x 200 feet, already has 
been commenced and two other structures, 
50 "x 150 feet respectively, are to be erected. 


P. Arbenz and M. 
W. Va. 


Tin Plate Co. plans to 
a 2-story welfare 


H. F. Krause, Elmwood avenue, is feet, for its employes, at a cost of $50,000. 


— The Dobbins Core 
incorporated with $250,- 


Turner Construction Co., 244 000 capital to make drills. 
T. Guthman, Reuban S. Baldwin Co. has let a contract to Charles McCaul 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Penn Chemical 
Works will build a power house addition, to 


PITTSBURGH.—The 
& Coke Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $100,000 by C. N. Brady, cece Mee. coll telhD, ick aRMem on tte 
Wiliam Atkinson, Nelson C. Hubbard, John plant on Broadway. 


Atlantic Seaboard 


PITTSBURGH.—tThe John Eichleay Jr. Co. 
building, 40 x 70 has purchased a site in Hays borough, near 
the plant of the Mesta Machine Co. The pur 
chase amounted to $49,980 and the company 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Tacony Ordnance : , 
plans to build an erecting plant. 


ITHACA, N. Y¥Y.—The Morse Chain Works Co. has let a contract 
Construction Co, for 
manufacturing buildings to cost about $450,000. will build a 1-story addition to its foundry 


to the F. W. Mark 


the erection of three STOWE, PA.—The Stanley G. Flagg Co 


and machine shop, to be 50 x 200 feet and 
cost $40,000. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—The Merchants’ Trust 


The incorporators 


a two-story, 40 x 90-foot structure to 
cost $100,000. 


COLLINGSWOOD, N. J.—The John J. 

Lutz,’ Bailey building, McCloskey Co., manufacturer of cast steel 
looms, contemplates doubling the size of its 

American Coal, Iron plant. 

ELIZABETH, N. J.—The American Metal 


Blatchley, Wheeling, 
GLASSBORO, N. J.—The Owen Glass Co. 


is completing a $1,000,000 plant and will in- 


PITTSBURGH. — The National Stamping’ 431) considerable smachinery. The new plant 


The new plant will be in operation in two Cp» has been chartered with a capital. stock will be seody Ghia Jun. 1. 


months. of $5000. The incorporators are: John A. 
FARRELL, PA.—The Farrell works of the McGhee, E. K. Gans and N. C. Nugent. 


HAMBURG, N. J. — The Wharton Steel 
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HE New Machine and Maintenance Shop of The Pullman Company, Pullman, Illinois, 
the first step in a reconstruction plan evolved from a comprehensive analytical survey 


made by The Arnold Company. The building shown was designed and constructed by 


THE ARNOLD COMPANY 
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Co. has leased the limestone quarry of the 
Franklin Lime Co., and will install about 
$60,000 worth of new machinery. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J. — The Pneumatic 
Concrete Machinery Co. has been chartered 
with $75,000 capital to manufacture convey- 
ing machinery. The incorporators are: W. 
A. Kitts Jr., Allen L. Story and Charles R. 
Allinson. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Erie railroad has 
had plans drawn for a passenger station, and 
other improvements to cost $875,000. Robert 
S. Parsons, Nutley, N. J., is chief engineer. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Hay Foundry & 
Iron Works, is having plans drawn for an 
addition to its plant on Plum Point lane to 
cost $7500. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Internal Combus- 
tion Co. has been chartered with $500,000 
capital to manufacture and deal in motors 
and engines, by H. Y. Billings, David Henny, 
and D. S. Henny, Montclair. 


PATERSON, N. J. — The Commonwealth 
Chemical Corp. will erect a plant on East 
Forty-third street to cost $100,000. 


PASSAIC, N. J.—The New York Belting 
& Packing Co. will erect a 5-story addition, 
84 x 250 feet, which together with other im 


. 


provements, will cost about $250,000. 


PERTH AMBOY, N. J.—The American 
Smelting & Refining Co., 120 Broadway, New 





GRAND RAPIDS, WIS.—The Jackson Mill- 
ing Co. will spend about $450,000 during the 
coming year in the construction of a new 
power dam and a power plant. W. E. Ule, 
Grand Rapids, has been selected as consulting 
engineer. 

CHARLOTTE, MICH.—The Jordon & 
Steele Co., manufacturer of pumps, is build- 
ing a factory. F. P. Town is president. 

DETROIT.—The Detroit Hoist & Ma- 
chinery Co., Marshton avenue, is building an 
addition. 

DETROIT.—The Magnus Co., 22 Brush 
street, manufacturer of brass castings, is 
building a 1-story plant to cost $35,000. 


DETROIT.—The Zenith Carburetor Co., 
Hart street, is building a 4-story addition. 


DETROIT.—The McCord Mfg. Co., manu- 
facturer of railroad supplies, will build a 1- 
story machine shop 40 x 80 feet. L. M. 
Hamlin, 2587 East Grand boulevard, is 
manager. 


DETROIT.—The Henseler Trolley Mfg. Co., 
363 Holden avenue, will build a 1-story ma- 
chine shop and foundry. E. D. Fezzy is 
manager. 

DETROIT. — The Chalkis Mfg. Co., 666 
Mack street, manufacturer of airplane parts, is 
building a 1-story factory. A. G. Hansen is 
manager. 

DETROIT.—The Packard Motor Car Co., 
Alvan Macauley, president, will build a heat 
treating plant 50 x 533 feet. Albert Kahn, 
58 West Lafayette avenue, is the architect. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH.—The Dunkley Co., 
315 Eleanore street, M. E. Dunkley, manager, 
will build an office building and plant costing 


$35,000. 
NEW HAVEN, MICH.—The Lapeer Truck 
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Trade Shows Activity 


The Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, 
has closed its Boston office for the 
remainder of the war. Provision 
has. been made to handle all busi- 
‘ness in the Boston district through 
the New York office, 165 Broadway. 

The American Pulverizer Co., St. 
Louis, announces that it has re- 
moved its general and sales offices, 
factory and experimental laboratory 
to a new location at Eighteenth and 
Austin streets. 

The Smiley Steel Co. announces 
that owing to its increased business 
it has removed its offices from 120 
Broadway to larger quarters at 111 
Broadway. 

The Western Gas Engine Corp., 
Los Angeles, has changed its name 
to the Western Machinery Co. 











York, has had plans drawn for a power 

plant addition, to be 60 x 70 feet in size. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J.—The Niles-Bement- 

Pond Co. has let the general contract for a 


Co. has bought a site and is preparing to 
erect a plant. 


PORT HURON, MICH. - The Romeo 
Foundry Co. is about to erect an addition 
90 x 200 feet to cost $200,000. Lyman A. 
Holem is president. 

PETOSKEY, MICH.—The Petoskey Pump 
Co., manufacturer of rotary pumps, is build 
ing an addition 40 x 80 feet. 


STURGIS, MICH.—The plant of the Van 
Buren Brass Foundry Co. has been burned 
with a $20,000 loss. 


BELLEVILLE, ILL.—The United States 
Smelting Furnace has been ineorporated with 
$50,000 capital by George B. M. Rogers, Ar- 
thur Jones, and J. W. Marsh. 


CHICAGO.—The Interstate Brass Co. has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital by M. 
L. Herman, A. L. Epstein, and Morris Lan- 
don, 1325 Turner avenue. 


CHICAGO.—J. N. and P. Price, 215 West 
Randolph street, will build a machine shop 
costing $53,000 at 231 North Ashland avenue. 
Fagard & Knapp are the architects. 


CHICAGO. — The Peerless Tool Co. is 
having plans prepared for a I-story factory 
50 x 120 feet. Arthur Foster, 230 South 
La Salle street, is the architect. 


CHICAGO. — The International Harvester 
Co. has bought a tract of about 12 acres to 
provide for future plant extensions. 


CHICAGO.—The Linde Tire Machine Co., 
4849 West Grand avenue, is building a 2-story 
factory to cost $15,000. 

CHICAGO.—The Mead Cycle Co., 33 North 
Canal street, is building an addition to its 
plant and will install about $20,000 worth of 
machinery. 

CHICAGO. — The Hansell-Elcock Co. has 
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power house, 75 x 100 feet, to F. H. Banton, 
Twelfth and Lansome streets, Philadelphia. 

TRENTON, N. J.—The Globe Rubber Tire 
Mig. Co., Prospect street, has purchased a 
tract and will build an addition to its plant. 
J. S. Broughton is vice president of the 
company. 

WEST ORANGE, N. J.—Thomas A. Edi 
son Inc., Lakeside avenue, has had plans re 
vised for a 1-story power house, 100 x 100 


feet. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. The American 
Standard Metal Products Co. has been incor 
porated with $21,000,000 capital by C. L. 


Rimlinger, F. A. Armstrong and Clement M 
Egner, Elkton, Md. 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—The U. S. Tractor 
Corp. has been incorporated with $1,000,000 
capital by F. D. Buck, M. L. Horty and 
K. E. Longfield. 

WASHINGTON.—tThe Bureau’ of standards 
will take bids until Oct. 20 on an _ experi 
mental sheet rolling mill. 

WASHINGTON.—Bids_ will be received 
until Nov. 5 by the bureau of yards and 
docks, navy department, for fuel oil storage 
stations at Puget Sound, Mare Island, and 
San Diego, including pipes, pumps, boilers, 
heaters, buildings and _ reservoirs Similar 
equipment also will be required for Pearl 


Harbor, Hawaii 


Ri Ny 


bought a 50 x 125-foot site at Twenty-third 
place and Canal street adjoining its plant, to 
provide for future extensions. 


CHICAGO.—The Union Specialty Machine 
Co., H. A. North, president, will build an 
8-story factory 100 x 100 feet. 


CHICAGO.—Swift & Co. will build an acid 
plant to consist of three 1-story buildings at 
Harvey, La., and cost $200,000. A fertilizer 
plant 200 x 400 feet at Hammond, Ind., to 
cost $250,000, also will be built. 


CHICAGO.—The A. S. Ford Munitions Co. 
has been chartered in Delaware with $1,500,- 
000 capital to manufacture guns by C. H 
Dye, R. W. Plummer and H. A. Dickenson 


CHICAGO.—Plans will be ready for bids 
about Dec. 10 for the Calumet pumping ta 
tion at 127th street and Indi 
plant will be 90 x 133 feet in size and cost 
about $2,000,000. H. I. Steffa, 818 South 


Michigan avenue, is the engineer. 
g , 


ina ivenu¢ I he 


CHICAGO, — The Raymond Bros. Impact 
Pulverizer Co., L. E. Raymond, president, 1319 
North Branch street, will build a foundry 
addition 66 x 251 feet and boiler house 40 x 
65 feet. Henry Raeder, 20 West Jackson 
boulevard, is the architect 


CHICAGO. - The Western Brass Mfg 
Works has purchased a 75 x 174-foot site ad 
joining its plant to provide for extensions 


DECATUR, ILL.—Macon County commis 
sioners are preparing plans for a steel bridge 
to cost $50,000. 


HARVEY, ILL. — The Buda Mfg. Co., 
James Viles, president, 80 East Jackson boule 
vard, Chicago, will build a 4-story addition 
80 x 260 feet. 

PEORIA, ILL.—The Power Transmission 


Co. has been incorporated with $200,000 capi 
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Interior of Turbine Shop for the General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Austin Standard Buildings 
Delivered from Stock 
WE hold for you today, in stock and under 


contract, the materials necessary for any 
building you may require that will approxi- 
mate any one, or any combination, of our nine 
types of Austin Standard Factory- Buildings. 
Subject to prior sale, we can erect on your 
property, complete, Austin Standard Buildings 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 in 30 working-days from he 
date of your order. Nos. 4, 5, 6 and 7 can be 
delivered in 60 working-days. Other types in 
slightly longer time. We guarantee quality, 
cost, date of completion. 


, 


‘Results, Not Excuses’ 


This 1s the longest build- 
ing the General Electric 


Company ever built at one 
time at Schenectady. It is 
860 feet long, 100 feet wide, 
with 86,000 square feet, built 
complete in 76 working-days 
after the order was signed, 
4 days ahead af schedule. 

This is a revised No. 3 
Austin Standard, with the en- 
tire roof system raised 10 feet 
and columns made heavier to 
allow for two 10-ton cranes. 

The above view is centered on 
one bay, 50 ft. wide. Over 36,000 
square feet of glass and only one 
column for every 2000 square feet of 
floor means well day-lighted, clear 


working floor area, dollars and cents 
in daily operation. 


is the slogan on 


the cover of the new Book of Austin Buildings. 
If you need a factory building of any kind it 


will pay you to send for this catalog. 



































: P Export Re 
Cross-section Austin Standard No. 3 » 


The Austin Company 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDERS 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Philadelphia New York 
Indianapolis 
Jackson, Mich. 


esentative: American Steel Export Co. 
oolworth Building, New York 


Pittsburgh 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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tal by Emil Kramer, R. V. Ralph and H. H. 
White. 

ANDERSON, IND.—The Standard Plating 
Co., G. A. Robinson, manager, is building a 
foundry to cost $8000. 

ANDERSON, IND.-—Madison county com- 
missioners are planning to build a 492-foot 
bridge over White River at Ninth street. 

EAST CHICAGO, IND.—The George B. 
Limbert Co., Todd avenue, and 154th street, 
is building a 1-story pipe bending shop and 
boiler house to cost $11,000. 

ELKHART, IND.—The Standard Ignition 
Co. has been incorporated with $200,000 capi- 
tal to manufacture magnetos and other elec- 
trical devices by William H. Foster, E. B. 
Zigler and Andrew H. Beardsley, 

FORT WAYNE, IND.—The city council 
is appropriating $100,000 for the State street 
bridge; $20,000 for the Fourth street bridge, 
and $40,000 for several small bridges. 

HAMMOND, IND.—The Keith Car Co., 
122 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, has 
bought 32 acres and will erect a plant to 


construct tank cars. 
INDIANABOLTSOME Chilled Plow Co., 
700 South Delaware street, will build an ad- 
dition to cost $14,000. 
INDIANAPOLIS.—The Indianapolis Cord- 
age Co. has been incorporated with an au- 
thorized capitalization of $700,000 to engage 
in the manufacture of cordage and agricultural 
machinery. The directors are: Albert E. 
Scheithe, George R. Seeger, Ora D. Stoler, 
Charles E. Sullivan and Fred A. Doll. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—The Stutz Motor Car 
Co. is preparing plans for a machine shop 
to cost about $40,000. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co. is preparing plans for the construc- 
tion of additions to cost a t $120,000. 

INDIANA HARBOR, IND=tThe Standard 
Forgings Co. will build several extensions, in- 
cluding a machine shop. About $200,000 has 
been provided for extensions. 

LAFAYETTE, IND.—The Peerless Wire 
Goods Co. is rebulding two structures re- 
cently destroyed by fire at a cost of $25,000. 


SOUTH BEND, IND.—The G. B. Cutter 
Co. is planning a 2-story addition to its fac- 
tory. Davidson & Weiss, 53 West Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago, are the architects. 

BUCYRUS, O. — The Bucyrus Steel Co. 
has been chartered with a capital of $50,000. 
The incorporators are: S. H. Tolles, W. T. 
Kinder, Ralph Burroughs, R. C. Hyatt and 
John M. Garfield. 

CLEVELAND.—G. F. Mitchell & Sons 
Co. has purchased a 6-acre site and will erect 
a factory for the production of automobile 
fenders. The new plant is to consist of six 
units and will cost about $100,000. 


CLEVELAND. — The Acorn Refining Co. 
has taken out a permit to build a 60 x 116- 
foot foundry building. The estimated cost of 
the new structure will be about $10,000. 

CLEVELAND.—The Cleveland Switchboard 
Co. has taken a title to a parcel of land 120 
x 180 feet and has taken out a permit for a 
$20,000 building. 

COLUMBUS, O.—The Capital Die, Tool 
& Machine Co. has been chartered with 
$10,000 capital. R. B, Ralston, H. L. Gib- 
ney, J. B. Hoover, Thomas B. Flanagan and 
C. T. Warner are the incorporators, 

DEFIANCE, O.—The Screw Machine Prod- 
ucts Co. has let the contract for a 2-story 
addition. The Toledo Bridge & Crane Co. 
has the contract for the steel work. 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA. — The Lamie 
Chemical Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $50,000 by Ralph D. Lamie, 
John Garvin, Alton T. Roberts, H. W. Shel- 
ton and Dan H. Ball, Marquette, Mich. 
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West of Mississippi 


LOHRVILLE, IOWA.—The city council 
has made a $10,000 bond issue for the pur- 
pose of building a waterworks system. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—The B-B Mfg. & 
Drilling Co. has been incorporated in Dela- 
ware with $500,000 capital to manufacture 
bits, drills and other tools by Samuel J. 
Matthews, Edward L. Scott and A. M. Davis 
of Kansas City. 

ST. LOUIS.—The Old Forge Landing Iron 
& Steel Co. has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital by R. O. Smith,- W. C. 
Kitchin and J. C. Pratt. 

ST. LOUIS.—The Automatic Fender & 
Sales Co. has been organized to manufacture 
automatic automobile fenders by Walter W 
Simpson and Ernest Schober. 

ST. LOUIS.—The Atlas Welding & Cutting 
Co. has been incorporated with $20,000 capi- 
tal by Frank J. Bober, Q. W. Morrison, and 
Joseph Podkomorski. 

ST. LOUIS.—The St. Louis Machine Tool 
Co., 2609 South Broadway, will build a 
3-story machine shop 42 x 165 feet. 

WILLIAMS, ARIZ.—A _ special _ election 
will be held soon to vote on $75,000 in 
bonds for a waterworks and electric light 
system. L. Stover is superintendent. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—The International Ma- 
rine Iron Works has been incorporated by 
Henry Piaggio, Gulfport, Miss., and E. C. 
Johnstone, Houston, the latter being general 
manager. The concern will build machinery 
for wooden ships. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—The International Ma- 
rine Iron Works, Inc., has been chartered 
with a capital of $25,000. Edward C. John- 
stone, Stephen R. McCarthy and T. M. Ken- 
nerly are the incorporators. 

HUNTER, OKLA.—An election will be 
held soon on issuing $125,000 in bonds for 
building a waterworks system. 

OKLAHOMA, OKLA.—The Oklahoma Gas 
Generator Co. has been incorporated with 
$5000 capital to manufacture gas generators 
by E. H. Carter, E. E. Blake and E. A. 
Wales. 

LA CROSSE, KANS.—A bond issue of $22,- 
C00 has been made for the purpose of build- 
ing a waterworks system. 

LAS CRUCES, N. MEX.—The Mammoth 
Wind Mill Mfg. Co. has been incorporated 
with $500,000 to manufacture wind mills by 
Zeno La Driere and Leroy Henry, Douglas, 
Ariz. 

HAILEY, IDAHO.—An election will be 
held soon on the issuance of $90,000 in bonds 
for a waterworks system and power plant. 
J. Vernon is engineer. 

POCATELLO, IDAHO. — Plans are an- 
nounced by H. V. Platt, vice president and 
general manager of the Oregon Short Line 
for the expenditure of about $1,000,000 in 
constructing 40 miles of extensions in South- 
ern Idaho and Northern Utah. Construction 
will be started at once. 

WEISER, IDAHO.—The contract for the 
construction of a _ steel bridge across the 
Weiser river has been awarded to the Omaha 
Structural Steel Co. at $27,800. 


Pacific Seaboard 


TACOMA, WASH.—The Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & Puget Sound railroad will build a 
substation for its line between Tacoma and 
Othello, Idaho, at a cost of $160,000. A. M. 
Ingersoll, assistant to the vice president, is 
in charge. 

VANCOUVER, WASH.—Additions are to 
be made to the roundhouse and engine repair 
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shops of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
railway. Two sections will be added to the 
roundhouse, and other improvements will be 
made at a total cost of $16,000. 

ALBANY, OREG.—The county court is in- 
vestigating the proposition of constructing a 
suspension bridge at Harrisburg on the Wil- 
lamette river, at an estimated cost of $30,000. 

GOLD HILL, OREG.—tThe city contem- 
plates the installation of a $25,000 power 
plant for operating the city waterworks system. 

MEDFORD, OREG. — The Utah-Idaho 
Sugar Co. has submitted a proposition to 
the Medford commercial club to construct a 
factory at a cost of about $750,000. 

PORTLAND, OREG.—The Premier Engine 
Works has been’ incorporated with $200,000 
capital to manufacture machinery by Charles 
B. Bailey, J. C. Pierce and A. C. Luetgert. 


LOS ANGELES.—The Improved Valveless 
Pump Co. has been organized to establish a 
plant at 316 East Third street. Frank F. 
Ambrose is manager. 

LOS ANGELES.—The American Aircraft 
Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 capi- 
tal by H. S. King, Joseph Mattingly, and 
Roy Bauer. 


Canada 
HAMILTON, ONT.—The Canada Screw 


Co. has awarded the contract for the erec- 
tion of an addition to its plant to cost 
$100,000. Construction work will be com- 
menced immediately. 

PERTH, ONT.—Henry K. Wampole & 
Co., Herriott street, have commenced the 
erection of a soap factory to cost $50,000. 
Boilers, engines, generators, etc., will be 
purchased for the plant by Stewart & Adams, 
care of the company. 

TORONTO, ONT. — The Central Iron 
Works has been incorporated to manufacture 
machinery, iron, steel and castings with $100,- 
000 capital by Arthur J. Thomson, William 
S. Morlock, Reginald H Parmenter and 
others. 

WALKERVILLE, ONT. — The Standard 
Foundry & Supply Co. has been incorporated 
to build and operate foundries, machine shops, 
etc., with $40,000 capital by Frederick S. 
Ferguson, Tom P. Charlton, Gordon Ross and 
others, all of St. Thomas. 

WESTON, ONT. — The Weston Water, 
Power & Light commission, has decided to 
increase the capacity of the machinery in its 
substation by installing three 100-kilowatt 


transformers. 


New Catalogs 


FURNACE ARCHES.—The M. H. Detrick 
Co., Chicago, recently published a_ bulletin 
devoted to flat suspended arches for furnaces 
and ovens. The booklet is well illustrated, 
many photographs of ovens and _ furnaces 
equipped with these arches being reproduced. 
The bulletin contains a partial list of users 
of this product. 

GRINDING MACHINES.—A booklet de- 
voted to ball bearing and plain bearing grind 
ing and polishing machinery was _ recently 
published by the Webster & Perks Tool Co., 
Springfield, O. This catalog is of the loose 
leaf insert type, permitting additional leaflets 
to be inserted as they are distributed by the 
company. All leaflets are of the same type, 
the top half section being given over to il- 
lustrations of the particular tool described 
while the lower’ half presents the specifica- 
tions. In a foreword, particular attention is 
called to a line of safety appliances and at- 
tachments among which are included plain 
and exhaust type wheel guards, spindle end 
guards, bevel safety flanges and others, 
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“OHIO SPECIAL” 
Cold Drawn Seamless Steel Tubing 


Sg 


7 Ball Bears ~ Rell Bearings 


Our entire efforts are concentrated 
on Quality 











' Madein Shelby’ 
to any Special Analysis 


Stil/theSame 
Old Pehable’ 





IF you require Quality give us a call 
welinactclae la-Lelctome) Mena acl ol FS 





THE OHIO SEAMLESS TUBE C 


SHELBY OHIO 


~ ete Lal ye AO et he wid >> be ala ” 
PLA a OP. we ATn he PEI ee 











IRON ORE 


Superior Ores, Per Ton, Lower Lake Ports. 
Old range gi 55 irom...-..+.- 5.95 


Mesabi Bessemer, 55 iron............ 5.70 
Old range non-Bess., 51% iron........ 5.20 
Mesabi non-Bess., 51% iron.......... 5.05 


Port Henry Ores, non-Bessemer, Per Unit, 
Delivered Eastern Pennsylvania. 

Old Bed, crude 55 iron..... 10.50c to 11.00c¢ 

Old Bed., concent., 65 iron 11.00c to 11.50c 

Harmony, concent., 63 iron 11.50c to 11.75c 

Lump (at mines)...... $5.7 


WAREHOUSE PRICES 


Steel bars, Chicago.......... 4.50c 

Steel bars, Cleveland....... - 4.50c to 5.00c 
Steel bars, Detroit......... 4.50c 
Steel bars, Philadelphia...... 5.00c to $ 50c 
Steel bars, New York....... 4.75c to 5.00c 
Steel bars, St. Louis....... 4.55c 
Steel bars, Cincinnati....... 4.75¢ 
Steel bars, St. Paul........ « 4.60c 
Steel bars, Buffalo... +++ 4,60c to 5.10c 
Iron bars, Chicago.......... 4.50c 

Iron bars, Cleveland........ 4.45c to rt 95¢ 
Iron bars, Detroit........... 4.50c 
Iron bars, St. Louwis......... 4.45c 
Iron bars, Cincinnati........ 4.75¢ 
Iron bars, Philadelphia...... 5.00c to 5.20c 
Iron bars, New York....... 5.00c 
Shapes, Chicago .......-+..+- 5.00c 
Shapes, Detroit ....cccccsees 5.00c 
Shapes, St. Louwis..........- 5.05c 
OeGe, Bie, Pile veceecdcess 5.10c 
Shapes, New i eiiaceses 5.00c to 5.25c¢ 
Shapes, Cleveland ......... - 5.00c to 5.25¢ 
Shapes, Philadelphia ...... - 5.00c to 5.50c 
Shapes, Buffalo ........++++ 5.10c to 5.35¢ 
Shapes, Cincinnati ......... 5c 
Plates, Chicago ....+++++++- 7.00c to 10.00c 
Plates, Detroit. ........ «+++ +-9.00c to 10.00c 
Pee, Bh. BOMGsdcccciccces 7.05¢ 
Plates, Gt. Pan « ceccccceces 7.10c 
Plates, New York........+. 8.00c to 10.00c 
Pilates, Cleveland ..ccccccces 9.00c to 10.00c 
Plates, Philadelphia ....... 9.00c 
Plates, Cincinnati .......<. 10.00c 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Chi.9.50c to 10.00c 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cleve. 8.50c 
No. 10 blue anl., Buffalo...11.00c to 11.75c 
No. 10 blue anl., sheets, St. L. 10.05c 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cinci.. 10.00c 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. Paul 9.60c 
No. 10 blue anl. sh., Detroit 9.50c 
No. 28 black sheets, Chgo. .9.50c to 10.00c 
No. 28 black sheets, Cleve.. 8.50c 
No. 28 black sheets, Cincin. :. 65c 
No. 28 black, Detroit. ....... 9.50c 
No. 28 black sheets, St. L.. 9.25¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Paul 9.60c 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Chgo..11.00c to 11.50c 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cleve... 10.00c 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cincin.. 10.65c 
No. 28 galvanized, "Detroit. 11.00c 
No. 28 galv. sheets, St. are : 11.05c 
Hoops, Cleveland ........... 6.00c 
Hoops, Baccoe coc cece ce 7.00c 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


STEEL WORKS USE 
Gross Tons) 

Pittsburgh. .$23.00 to 24.00 
Cleveland... 23.00 to 23.50 
Bundled sheets, Buffalo..... 19.00 to 20.00 
City wrought, short, N. Y. 25.00 
Frogs, switches, guards St. L. 28.00 to 30.00 
Heavy melting steel, Pitts. . 30.00 to 31.00 
Heavy melting steel, Buffalo 30.00 to 31.50 
Heavy melting steel, Chgo.. 27.00 to 28.00 
Heavy melt’g steel, Cleveland 26.75 to 27.50 
Heavy melting steel, Cinci. . 25.50 to 26.00 
Heavy melting steel, east. Pa. 25.00 to 27.00 
Heavy melting steel, N. Y.. 25.00 
Heavy melting steel, St. L.. 28.00 to 29.00 
Heavy melting steel, Birming. 20.50 to 21.50 
Hydraulic pressed sh’t, Cleve. 25.00 to 25.50 
Hydraulic press. sheets, Pitts. 24.00 to 26.00 
Hydraulic pressed sh’ts, Chgo. 23.00 to 24.00 
Low phos. steel, Buffalo.... 41.00 to 42.00 
Low phos. steel, Pittsburgh. 40.00 to 42.00 
Low phos. steel, eastern Pa. 37.00 to 40.00 
Shoveling steel, Chicago..... 25.00 to 26.00 
Shoveling steel, St. Louis... 26.00 to 27.00 
Steel rails, short, Chicago... 34.00 to 35.00 
Steel rails, short, Cleveland... 31.00 to 31.50 
Steel rails, short. St. Louis. 34.00 to 36.00 
Steel rails, old, Birmingham. 23.00 to 24.00 
Stove plate, Cincinnati. - 15.50 to 16.00 
Stove plate, St. Louis. ..... 14.00 to 16.00 
Stove plate, N. J. points.... 18.50 to 19.00 
Stove plate, Birmingham.... 17.00 to 18.00 
Stove plate, Buffalo......... 20.00 to 21.00 
Stove plate, eastern Pa..... 20.50 to 21.00 


( 
Bundled sheets, 
Bundled sheets, 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday Noon 


Pittsburgh. .... 20.00 to 21.00 


(Net Tons) 
cut, No. 1, Chgo.$17.00 to 18.00 
15.00 to 16.00 
16.50 to 17.00 


Stove plate, 


Boiler plate, 
Boiler plate, cut, No. 1, St. L. 
Bundled sheets, Cincinnati... 


Knuckles, coup., Chicago.... 33.00 to 34.00 
Knuckles, coup., St. Louis.. 34.00 to 36.00 
eee, GROGRD cesccccccce 36.00 to 37.00 
Stove plate, Chicago........ 16.75 to 17.75 
Stove plate, Cleveland....... 19.00 to 19.50 





Freight Rates, Pig Iron 


Mahoning and Shenango valleys aos 


Cleveland ...... opedseseocese vee 5 
i ‘Mie Bewedbesnccceocenss .50 
PK: dca ctaeeequnnecceheeuee 3.70 
DL ccc .cunesuguhessead 3.30 
Pittsburgh .......scccccscceees » a 
Dinh Mecsetassngeseneseeees 3.18 
Minnea -t ae 4.54 
Buffalo 
Albany, oN. °¥.: apeebbasocooeeses $1.26 
New England (rail)............ 3.10 
New York and Brooklyn (rail).. 3.10 
Virginia furnaces to: 
Boston docks (r. and w.)........ $3.05 
New England (all rail). cuenveouas 3.25 
New York dock (r. and w.)...... 2.88 
Birmingham, Ala., to: 
SEE Scccsdocosccécceseeue $2.90 
0 ee -- 4.00 
SEE eas cocnasdscccccceece . 4.00 
EE EL coccacecesoossees 2.65 
Minneapolis, St. Paul........... 5.85 
New York (r. and w.)........++ 4.25 
Philadelphia (r. and w.)......... 4.00 
DEE  desonecsnseseseedé «++ 4.90 
OG ME. coccadcoeestes oce Bae 
St. Louis main 600 60660<ccceueee - 3.40 
Chicago to: 
PD 656060scednecesn ess $2.80 
i tsecngeeecesenehe ‘ae 
Minneapolis, St. Paul........... 2.00 
DI 20050666¢06é00ecceeus 1.40 
tt HidebGhendéecesnddees eseee 3.58 
tN cin deekeeknesepéddeues 1.58 
Ironton and Jackson, O., to: 
Se soseces SeSeerdeceseeeses $2.54 
Cincinnati ........ eipncavevees ah 1.26 
DME cevecasesteenteteseneb 1.62 
Dt ioncecucaet evdtcoogses so San 
DD <cdesseseeeseseooass 1.58 
Minneapolis, St. Paul........... 4.54 
Duluth, Minn., to: 
Minneapolis-St. Paul ........... $1.25 


Mayville, Wis.: 
Minneapolis-St. Paul ...........$1.75 


Freight Rates, Finished Material 


Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 Ibs., to: 





ew Me. cccesedudenedds 19.5 cents 
DED «scdbaccecedes 18.5 cents 
DL; teeGdiaetieasth«ehe 21.5 cents 
Buffalo . 16.0 cents 
CO ES ee 18.0 cents 
Cleveland .. 13.5 cents 
Cincinnati .. 17.0 cents 
Chicago . . 20.5 cents 
DE Wihéeetuneeedene aes 15.7 cents 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. | 32.9 cents 
GP. .- secece ceecee soesws . 76.1 cents 

St. Louis ... coseoces GE GaD 
 MNED 06 ccendnsee cs 30 «cents 
EF errr 45 cents 
Pacific coast (all rail)..... 73.9 cents 
Pacific coast (tin late)... 70 cents 
Pacific coast, via ‘anama.. - 61.0 cents 








IRON MILL USE 


(Gross Tons) 
Busheling, No. 1, Buffalo... 25.00 to 26.00 
Busheling, No. 2, Buffalo... 17.00 to 18.00 
Busheling, No. 1, Pittsburgh. 23.00 to 24.00 
Cast borings, New York.... 17.50 to 18.00 
Cast borings, eastern Pa..... 19.00 to 20.00 
Cast borings, Buffalo....... 19.00 to 20.00 
Cast borings, Pittsburgh.. 20.00 to 20.50 
City wrought, long, N. Y... 31.00 to 32.00 
Forge flashings, small, Cleve. 23.50 to 24.00 
Forge flashings, large, Cleve. 22.00 to 23.00 
Forge No. 1 Eastern Pa..... 21.00 to 22.00 
Grate bars, Buffalo.......... 20.00 to 21.00 
Grate bars, N. J. points..... 18.50 to 19.00 
Iron Axles, Pittsburgh. . 42.00 to 44.00 
Iron axles, Cincinnati....... 42.50 to 43.00 
Iron axles, eastern Pa...... 50.00 to 55.00 
Iron axles, Buffalo.......... 45.00 
Iron rails, Chicago.......... 39.00 to 41.00 
Iron rails, Buffalo.......... 40.00 to 41.00 
Iron rails, Cincinnati. ...... 32.00 to 32.50 
Iron rails, St. Louis........ 36.00 to 38.00 
Iron rails, Cleveland......... 40.00 to 40.50 
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Machine turnings, Buffalo. 
Machine shop turnings, N. 
Mach. shop turnings, Pitts.. 
Mch. shop turnings, east. Pa. 
Machine turnings, Birming. . 
R. R. mch. cast, No. 1, Buff. 
. wrought, 1, Buftalo.. 
. wrgt., No. 1, east. Pa. 
. wrought, No. 1, Pitts. 
R. R. wrought, 1, B’ham... 
Wrought pipe, Buffalo...... 
Wrought pipe, eastern Pa... 
Wrought pipe, New York... 
(Net Tons) 
Angle bars, iron, Chicago... 
Angle bars, steel, St. Louis. 
Arch bars transoms, St. L. 
Arch bars & transoms, Chgo. 
Busheling, No. 1, Chicago. . 


Busheling, No. 1, Cincinnati 
Busheling, No. 1, Cleveland. 
Busheling, No. 1, St. Louis. 
Busheling, No. 2, Chicago.. 
Cast borings, Cincinnati..... 
Cast borings, Cleveland... .. 
Cast borings, St. Louis..... 
Cast borings, Chicago....... 
Cut forge, Chicago......... 


Grate bars, Cleveland........ 
Iron axles, St. Louis........ 
Iron axles, Chicago. ... 
Iron axles, Cleveland........ 
Machine shop turnings, C 


Mach. shop turnings, eve 
Machine shep turn’gs, Cinci. 
Mach. shop turnings, St. 


Pipes and flues, Cleveland. . 


Pipes and flues, Chicago. ... 
Pipes and flues, St. Louis... 
Railroad wrought, m, Cleve. 

Railroad wregt., No. 1, Chgo. 
Railroad wrought, 1,” Cinci. . 
Railroad wrought, 1, St. L.. 
Railroad wrgt., No. 2, Chgo. 
Railroad wrought, 2, St. L.. 





.$17.00 to 18.00 
Y. 17.50 to 18.00 


18.00 to 18.50 
18.00 to 19.00 
10.50 to 11.50 
30.00 to 31.00 


. 40.00 to 41.00 


40.00 to 43.00 
34.00 to 36.00 
25.00 to 26.00 
26.00 to 27.00 
28.50 to 29.50 
25.00 to 26.00 


$38.00 to 40.00 
26.00 to 27.00 
37.00 to 38.00 
39.00 to 40.00 
21.uU to 22.00 
21.00 to 21.50 
22.25 to 23.00 
20.00 to 21.00 
14.00 to 15.00 
13.00 to 13.50 
16.00 to 16.50 
13.00 to 15.00 
15.50 to 16.00 
26.50 to 28.50 
19.25 to 19.50 
40.00 to 41.00 


- 42.00 to 43.00 


44.00 to 45.00 
16.25 to 16.75 


. 15.75 to 16.00 


13.00 to 13.50 


. 15.00 to 17.00 


21.50 to 22.50 
17.50 to 19.50 
18.00 to 19.00 
34.00 to 35.00 
32.00 to 33.00 
28.50 to 29.00 
32.00 to 34.00 
27.50 to 28.50 
30.00 to 32.00 


IRON OR STEEL WORKS USE 


(Gross Tons) 


Cleveland... 
eS 


Axle turnings, 
Axle turnings, 
Shafting, New Y 
Shafting, eastern Pa........ 
Steel car axles, Birmingham 
Steel car axles, New York.. 
Steel car axles, Buffale..... 
Steel car axles, Cleveland.... 
Steel car axles, stem gh 
Steel car axles, eastern Pa 
(Net Tons) 
Shafting, St. Louwis......... 
Steel car axles, St. i 


- $23.00 to 24.00 


26.00 to 27.00 

36.00 
40.00 to 45.00 
32.00 to 33.00 
47.00 to 48.00 

45.00 
47.00 to 48.00 
44.00 to 46.00 


- 50.00 to 55.00 


35.00 to 37.00 


- 40.00 to 42.00 


41.00 to 42.00 


IRON FOUNDRY USE 


(Gross Tons) 
(iron), Pitts.... 
(steel), Pitts... 
eastern Pa...... 
Ps eth >re oe 
New York...... 
St. Louis....... 


wheels, 
wheels, 
wheels, 
wheels, 
wheels, 
wheels, 
wheels, 
Car wheels, Cleveland....... 
Tram car wheels, Birming. .. 
Cast, No. 1, Birmingham.... 
Cast, 1, machy., N. J. points 
Cast, 1, ~“% N. J. points. 
Cast, No. 1, eastern 2. 
Cast, No. 1, Pittsburgh..... 
Malleable railroad, Cincinnati 
Malleable railroad, Cleveland 
Malleable railroad, Buffalo. . 
Malleable railroad, Pittsburgh 
Malleable railroad, east. Pa. 
(Net endl 
Cast No. 1, Cleveland. 
Cast, No. 1, Chicago......<. 
Cast, No. 1, Cincinnati..... 
Come ee. 3, Be, Bec cccns 
Malleable railroad, Chicago. . 
Malleable railroad, St. Louis 
Malleable agricultural, Chgo. 


30.00 to 31.00 
33.00 to 35.00 
30.00 to 31.00 
30.00 to 31.00 


30.00 to 32.00 


- 22.5u to 23.50 


26.00 to 26.50 
19.50 to 21.00 
22.50 to 23.50 
32.00 to 33.00 

30.00 
28.00 to 30.00 
28.00 to 29.00 
20.50 to 21.00 
27.00 to 27.50 
29.00 to 30.00 
28.00 to 29.00 


- 30.00 to 32.00 


. 22.50 to 23.50 


23.00 to 24.00 
23.00 to 23.50 
22.00 to 23.00 
27.00 to 28.00 
26.00 to 27.00 
23.00 to 24.00 


MISCELLANEOUS USES 


(Gross Tons) 
5 ft. & ov., Pitts. 
5 ft. & ov., Chgo. 
rails, 5 ft & ov., E. Pa. 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., St. L. 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. or ov., Cleve. 
Rerolling rails, long, Birming. 

(Net Tons) 
Boiler punchings, Chicago.. 
Locomotive tires, Chicago. . 
Locomotive tires, St. Louis.. 


Reroll. 
Reroll. 
Reroll. 


rails, 
rails, 


$34.00 to 36.00 
35.50 to 36.00 
28.00 to 32.00 
40.00 to 42.00 
38.00 to 39,00 
37.50 to 38.50 


32.00 to 33.00 
34.00 to 35.00 
37.00 to 38.00 








